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THE THREE VICTORIAS. 


BY GARRETT FOSTER. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


arrogantly on its precipitous height, is ; since forgotten, that, of William’s structure, there 
always a place of special interest to the } only remain the three towers at the western end. 
American traveler in England. Henry I enlarged the castle, but magnificent 
So many historic and romantic legends, read ; Edward III tore it down, with the exception of 
in childhood, cluster about the old pile, that the ; the towers, rebuilt it, and added St. George's 
very name brings up reminiscences of every } Chapel. 
English sovereign from William the Conqueror, ; Edward’s manner of procedure deserves to 
whose life has held enough of dramatic interest } be remembered. He did not offer contracts or 
to be chronicled by novelist or poet. } wages to builders and workmen: he simply 
For, ever since the Norman usurper first built } ordered a levy, as he would have done had he 
4 castle on the picturesque hill, Windsor has } wanted an army; but, instead of soldiers, he 
been the favorite residence of the long line of 3 demanded a certain number of masons, car- 
Steceeding monarchs. Of course, everybody ; penters, and other craftsmen to be furnished by 
learned in school-books, though nearly every-? > each county throughout England. 


‘a stately castle of Windsor, frowning so ; body who may glance at these pages will have long 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Several later rulers made additions or altera- 
tions—including Queen Bess, who could never let 
anything alone, and who was very fond of her 
Windsor terrace and slopes; but, since George IV, 
no outward change has been attempted, 

Queen Victoria, though devoted to‘ the resi- 
dence she has built in the Highlands, and fond 
of the Isle of Wight, is well known to be nearly 
as much attached to Windsor as was Elizabeth 
herself. With her liking, historical and roman- 
tic associations have doubtless much to do; for, 
though an eminently practical person, this royal 
lady possesses an under-current of romance in 
her nature, which neither age nor the cares of 
state have ever lessened. 

She has proved in numerous instances that she 
can sympathize with a love-affair, and is ready 
to help it to run smoothly in defiance of all the 
creeds which the centuries have so deeply 
ingrained in royalty and nobility in general. 

It is not very long since that, in spite of 
opposition in her immediate. family and the 
angry protest of numerous German relatives, 
she aided the very plain but worthy daughter of 
the late ex-King of Hanover to marry a man 
who had held the position of the blind monarch’s 
secretary. 

But the Princess Frederica had learned from 
the daily intercourse of several years that, 
though her lover might be only a baron, and, 


from a worldly point of 
view, no fit mate for 
royal blood, he was a 
kind-hearted well- 
principled ‘man, who 
had shown her unfort- 
unate father the tend- 
erness of ason. Being 
a resolute damsel, she 
clung to her purpose, 
and finally appealed 
to Victoria with such 
effect that she was in- 
vited to England, mar- 
ried in 
presence, and given a 
home in Kensington 
Palace. 

The whole world has 
read the queen’s own 
love-story in the book 
of personal reminis- 
cences which provoked 
so much criticism near- 
ly two decades since. 
But whether or not the 
publication of the vol- 

ume was inconsistent with regal dignity, nobody 
can read its frank spontaneous pages without 
feeling deep sympathy for the bereaved woman. 
When the husband so dearly loved, the counselor 
so highly prized, was suddenly snatched away, 
the very greatness of her position left her alone 
in an awful solitude, out of which she sent that 
record as at once an excuse for what her people 
deemed a selfish: grief and a testimonial to the 
worth of him she mourned. 

The letters of the young couple to their 
mutual uncle, the King of the Belgians, describ- 
Sing the progress of the . wooing, are really 
* delightful. Royal etiquette rendered it neces- 
} sary that the queen should make the proposal, 
; and, from the prince’s account, she acquitted 
‘ herself of the difficult task with a mixture of 
¢ queenly dignity and girlish shyness which he 
found fascinating in the extreme. 

The married life of the royal pair was a proof 
that neither ambition on the part of the prince, 
or youthful fancy on that of the queen, had 
the English 


the queen’s 
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‘ brought about the union which 
generation of that day ardently desired. Yet, 
with the odd inconsistency so common in the 
Anglo-Saxon race, much as it prides itself on its 

ability to know its own mind and to rest firm in 
its convictions, the nation in many ways seemed 
; to make it a reproach to the Prince Consort that 
he was a foreigner. No man ever had a more 
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dificult role to enact, but he filled it from first } the man in his true light—kind, firm, wise, and 
to last with infinite tact and a consummate cautious—and the English people learned that, 
ability not appreciated during his life. $ in many instances, measures which had relieved 

This journal of the widowed queen showed the country from a delicate position or tided 











DOWAGER EMPRESS VICTORIA. 


over a crisis were due to his counsels instead of } Court of Berlin, where Otto Ven Bismarck had 
the policy of this or that minister, to whom the already made great headway in that career 
tole credit had hitherto been given. { which culminated in an almost despotic sway. 
The marriage of the Princess Royal to the | The married life of the Crown Prince and 
heir of the Prussian throne was an alliance } Princess has been public property since the 
which gave Albert much satisfaction, and met } beginning of the lingering illness which carried 
with more approval in England than at the { off that best and noblest of the Hohenzollerns 
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so soon after he became ruler of Germany. 


Alexander was educated in Prussia, and 


Those enemies of privacy and peace, the daily } became a lieutenant of dragoons in the Prussian 


proved themselves 


newspapers, 


more than } army. 


He was only twentytwo years old when, 


usually coarse and intrusive in the discussion ;} on the 29th of April, 1879, he was unanimously 


of the matter. 

It is well known that, in spite of certain 
disturbances early in their married life, the pair 
were as devoted a couple as could easily be 
found in all Germany. The Dowager Empress 
Victoria is not only thoroughly educated and 
accomplished, but undoubtedly a very clever 
woman. The gift of tact, however, seems woe- 
fully deficient in her catalogue of talents, and 
many of the troubles which make one sympa- 
thize with her have risen out of thut lack. 

It is not many weeks since Windsor became 
the scene of the first reunion between the 
mother and daughter since the latter’s widow- 
hood. The newspapers told us that certain 
family affairs were to be discussed, and that 
there was a romance to occupy the royal grand- 
mother, growing out of a love-affair between 
the Empress Frederick’s second daughter, 
Victoria, and Alexander of Battenberg. 

For a brief while, only a few years back, 
Prince Alexander was one of the most promi- 
nent figures in European politics, and the centre 
of those troubles which at various crises since have 


threatened to bring about a war between Russia 


and Austria. Everybody did know at the time 
the whole story ; but in these days, 
when event after event follows with 
dizzying rapidity, we all forget so 
easily that a brief recapitulation of 
his career may not be out of place. 

He is the second son of the late 
Prince Alexander of Hesse, who 
was the favorite brother of the wife 
of Alexander II of Russia. This 
Hessian prince was for many years 
in the Austrian service, and during 
that time he married the daughter 
of a Polish noble, named Haucke, 
who was at one time an Austrian 
Minister of War. 

Now this union, though morga- 
natic, was what morganatic mar- 
riages are not always— perfectly 
legal. The lady was created Prin- 
cess of Battenberg, and her sons 
were to receive the title of prince. 

These boys were placed in an 
odd situation; while their father’s 
sister shared the throne of the 
Russian Czar, one of their maternal 
uncles was executed for participa- 
tion in a Polish revolution. 
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elected to fill the throne of Bulgaria. Of course, 
this election was the work of the Emperor of 
Russia. 

The Princess Victoria of Prussia was only 
thirteen years of age when Alexander assumed 
the leadership of Bulgaria, and was still in the 
school-room when all Christendom learned, 
through the newspapers, that a future marriage 
between the pair had for some time been con- 
templated -by her parents. During the later 
portion of Alexander’s reign, the rumor spread 
that he was about to be betrothed to the princess, 
and received credence for awhile. 

Then it became known that the redoubtable 
Bismarck had set his iron will against the 
scheme, and not long afterward everybody 
learned that, as usual, the chancellor had had 
his way—the match had fallen through. One 
must do the minister the justice to say that his 
opposition was the result of his far-sighted 
perspicacity. He foresaw the prince’s downfall, 
and he had no wish to see a princess of the 
German Empire the wife of an exiled ruler—a fate 
which, to the wise statesman, must have already 
looked near through the clouds so rapidly rising 
on the Russian horizon of Bulgaria. 


ALEXANDER OF BATTENBERG. 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA. 














After the murder of his uncle and the acces- { hastily scribbled by one of the conspirators, on 
sion of Alexander III, the prince’s position ; a leaf torn out of a note-book, and it was called 
grew much less agreeable. He was a wonderful ; his voluntary act of abdication. 
favorite with the people, but showed more and{ He was hidden; reports of his death spread, 
more plainly that he had no intention to be} but gained little credence. Meanwhile the pro- 
Russia’s passive tool. Events followed ‘fast } visional government—which, in spite of the con- 
and faster.” In September, 1885, the two ; spirators, had been formed—was trying to dis- 
Bulgarias were united, and, less than a year : cover the place of his imprisonment. 
later—in August, 1886—Alexander was suddenly } He suddenly appeared at Lemberg, on the 
made a prisoner in his palace by a regiment ; Austro-Polish frontier of Russia, and a few days 
traitorously acting for Russia. He was forced, : : later he entered Rustchuk, and made his way 


with a revolver at his head. to sign a paper! ‘ through Bulgaria amid the wildest enthusiasm. 
Vor. XCV.—14. 
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But the Muscovite Czar had decreed his down- 
fall; opposition would only have caused blood- 
shed, and, the following week, Alexander volun- 
tarily resigned his crown. 

The great body of his subjects entered an 
indignant protest against being forced to submit 
to such tyranny on the part of Russia, and 
violently opposed the abdication of a prince 
who, during his brief reign, had won not only 
their respect, but warm liking. 

A good deal of excitement prevailed in 
Europe. Not long before, Alexander’s brother 
Henry had married Queen Victoria's youngest 
daughter, and the two royal ladies were said to 
have exerted their personal influence in various 
quarters to prevent Russia’s high-handed action 


VICTORIAS. 

not dropped, and, whatever Frederick might 
have done if in health, he could not then 
; dispense with his minister. 

Bismarck’s objection was based on the ground 
that the present Czar of Russia regarded the 
prince with a personal animosity which would 
never die out. The potentate could not fail to 
construe the marriage into a direct act of 
hostility, and this might lead to consequences so 
disastrous that they must be averted, though 
every heart in Europe, royal or otherwise, were 
smashed to atoms. 

In the sad months which followed, nothing 
more was heard by the outside world in regard 
to the matter. Then Frederick died, and, while 
his son was still new enough to his imperial 


passing unchallenged. But state-craft and} position to be a little uneasy therein, rumor 
political exigencies prevailed, and the mother } declared him deeply averse to the Battenberg 
and daughter were forced to submit, though ; alliance, but added that mother and sister were 
gossip declared that the disfavor with which ; by no means disposed to give it up. 

both had always regarded Gladstone and } This young lady of exalted lineage, though 


Bismarck was deepened into downright hostility } 
by the refusal of these obstinate old men to 
interfere in the dethroned prince’s behalf. 


not exactly pretty, has an exceedingly agreeable 
face, and is a great favorite with all who know 
her. She is. now nearly three-and-twenty—old 


However, Bulgaria, and the world at large, 3 enough, therefore, to know her own mind—and it 
seemed to get on very well without his being a : is said that she is the one of the Empress’s three 
prominent figure anywhere on the political ; daughters who inherits most of the maternal 
horizon. But, just as he was in danger of being energy and will. Cling to her romance she did, 
completely forgotten, he made another rocket-} and, as she had a second champion in her 


like ascension into public notice. 


English grandmother, there was strong reason 


Again his name became prominent in con- 3 for belieying that she would eventually have 


nection with that of the imperial family of 
Prussia. Kaiser William was dead, and Fred- 
erick had begun that brief reign which lasted 
just long enough to show what a grand career 
it would have proved, had time been given: 
just long enough to make every heart which 
honors goodness lament, every mind which de- 
sires the uplifting of humanity feel, that in his 
death the cause of progress suffered an indefinite 
delay. 

It appeared that Frederick and his wife had 
never relinquished the wish to see their daughter 
united to Battenberg, and now a new source of 
interest was added in the fact that romance had 
become linked with the plan. Victoria, the 
princess, had learned to know the deposed 
prince, and he had won her heart. 

Frederick was fully determined on the match, 
and at length informed Bismarck that the 
betrothal would shortly take place, and that he 
proposed to elevate Alexander so that he would 
rank with royal princes. 

Everybody knows the result—the Emperor 
was dying, and the Iron Chancellor opposed the 
alliance more vigorously than ever. He threat- 
ened at once to resign his post if the matter was 
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her own way in spite of Kaiser, Czar, or even the 
Iron Chancellor himself. 

After many delays, the visit to England by 
the widowed Empress and her daughters was 
allowed to take place, and everybody believed 
that some decisive result would follow this con- 
ference between the Victorias. 

According to present accounts, the affair 
appears definitely arranged; for, just as this 
article goes to press, that most inveterate of 
gossips—the ocean telegraph—announces the 


Q 


} betrothal of Alexander and the princess, and 


$ adds that the marriage will probably shortly 
3 take place at Windsor. 

$ Let us hope that the assertion will prove 
correct, and that the hero and heroine may be 
very happy—it is pleasant, occasionally, to have 
$a romance in real life end as fortunately as it 
} does in a really artistic novel. 

Then, too, when a hundred years hence the 
next century’s historians dispassionately review 
} the records of our age, the triumph of the three 
} Victorias over potentates and politicians will 
’ make a chapter so delightful, that, though one 
} may not expect to read it, one wants at least to 
: feel sure it will be written. 
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UNTIL DEATH 


oe. DUO FART. 


BY W. W. 


BLACK. 


I it 

7X Il, the inexpressible dreari- 

ness of this late Decem- ; 

ber afternoon ! 3 

The aspect of the sky, 

and the cold north-} 

easterly wind that blows } 

remorselessly, indicate } 

a heavy fall of snow 

before many hours are } 

over. $ 

It is almost five: 

o'clock when the Lon- } 

don express stops at} 

the little station of} 

Briarly and deposits two passengers. The } 

first is a young girl. As she descends from 

a second-class carriage and apparently has no } 

luggage, the porter gives her only a passing glance 
and hurries on to the assistance of a tall man } 
struggling to extricate numerous rugs and gun- } 
cases from under the seat of a first-class carriage. 

The man is remarkably handsome. He is} 
broad-shouldered and deep-chested, and has a 

strong clear voice to correspond. 

The porter, taking possession of his traps, 
carries them to a smart dog-cart which stands $ 
near by, while their owner walks leisurely down 
the platform, and, after nodding to the station- 
master, enters the small waiting-room. The 
dusk is gathering, and everything is of a cold 3 
gray color, both cheerless and discouraging, while 3 
the bitter wind howls and whistles round the : 
small station. 


} What shall I do? 


} mind giving you a lift. 


that the porter has all his luggage stowed safely 
away in the back of the cart. 

‘‘] suppose they did not think I could get 
here so soon, and they have not sent for me. 
Ido not know the way, and 
my father is dying.” 

Mr. Carrington pauses and darts a quick 
glance toward her. The accent is despairing, 


and she sat down, clasping her hands in mute 


agony, but her great dark eyes are tearless. 

For a moment, the station-master regards her 
pitifully, and his faded blue eyes begin to grow 
She is so young and helpless. 

Then he says, hesitatingly : 

“This gentleman is going on to Corston 
Park, three miles farther. Perhaps he wouldn’t 
He passes right by the 


somewhat misty. 


rectory gate.’ 

Carrington meets the gaze of two large sad 
; eyes, which turn to him as the station-master 
’ finishes his speech. 

“Yes, yes, I'll take her,’’ Carrington says, 
abruptly. ‘‘Have you any luggage?’’ lifting 
his hat slightly, but scarcely looking at the girl. 

‘‘Nothing but this,’’ she says, rising and 
‘la aying her hand on a small traveling-bag, ‘and, 
if it will inconvenience you, I can leave it 
behind.” 

“Oh, no!’’ he says, calls the porter, and 
hands him the bag. 

The groom, who has been kept waiting so long, 
betrays more surprise than a perfectly trained 


servant should, on seeing his master escort a 
’ lady out of the waiting-room and help her into 


The girl who had got out of the train is talk- } the dog-cart. 


ing earnestly with the station-master. ; 
“How far is it to Corston Rectory? Can I} 
walk there?” ; 
Her articulation is very distinct. 
$ 

5 


“Well, it is a good seven miles,”’ rejoins the 


man, good-naturedly, ‘and the road is mighty ; 


dreary.”’ 


As they drive away through the dusk, Mr. 


Carrington looks well at his companion’s face 


for the first time. He sees that the features 


are small and finely cut, and almost like marble 
in their pallor. 


It is a beautiful face. 
“Aren't you cold?” he asks, at last noticing 


’ she is thinly clad, and his deep voice startles 


The girl’s face for one moment is turned } her into looking up. 


toward the fire, and on it is an expression of } 
absolute despair. 
and little fitted to face on foot the piercing wind } 
and cold. Jack Carrington’s face shows no } 
“interest whatever. I doubt if he has listened 
to the conversation. 


“Yes,” she says, and shivers. “I came 


She looks slender and frail‘ away in a hurry, and brought no shawl.” 


He turns to the man behind. 
‘‘Hand me a couple of those rugs.”’ 
Without any demur, she lets him wrap one 


He begins to draw on his} around her shoulders, and cover her feet with 
gloves, having observed through the window : the other. 


Then again there is total silence. 
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On and on they drive through the desolate; Wickham makes his appearance. Both little 
country. The man’s ruddy complexion becomes ; girls bound toward him, and he is installed with 
blue from the intense cold, but the girl’s pallor ; great ceremony in the largest arm-chair in the 
never varies. There is no hurry, no impatience } room. 

about her; and yet she is going on an errand of ; “What is this Margerite tells me about the 
life and death. Most women would be full of; yacht being made ready for you? You are 
anxious eager inquiries as to distance and time, ; surely not going away again, Jack ?’’ asks Mr. 
but this girl does not ask a single question. } Wickham. 

“You have only one mile more,”’ he says, at} ‘‘ No, no, Uncle Jack,’’ chimes in Eva’s shrill 
length, moved by pity to break the silence. A ; tones, “‘ you mustn’t go; all fashionable people 
quick glance from the grave eyes, and a quiet} stay the seasonin town. Don’t they, mamma?” 
«‘Thank you,” are the only answer. Here they all laugh, and Mr. Wickham at the 

Some minutes later, Carrington draws rein at } moment makes no further mention of the pro- 
the rectory. The groom springs to the horse's jected departure. He turns to his wife. 
head, and Carrington lifts her down. $  **Where’s Miss Vernon, Margerite? Haven't 

The small gate is opened by a stout maid- you had any music yet?” 
servant, who takes possession of the lady’s bag.; ‘I was just thinking I would send for her. 

“I thank you very much for your kindness,” ; But you know she is so very shy, and she 
she says, and the gate closed after her slight; always tries to avoid meeting any stranger. 
form. ; Perhaps I'd better go, instead of sending one 

Carrington, springing back into the cart, } of the servants,” and Mrs. Wickham rises and 
gathers up the reins and drives rapidly on in } leaves the room. 
the heavy gloom of the winter's night. Presently the door is pushed open by a 

; beautiful child of five years of age, who runs 
Il. g quickly in, leaving it ajar. Mr. Carrington, 

Atruovau it is still early in March, fashion- glancing beyond, sees Miss Vernon, and a 
able people are already beginning to assemble ; surprised look dawns in his handsome eyes. 
in town. Mrs. Wickham’s husband being an} ‘The new governess and the companion of his 
M.P., she has come up early to the great house } drive to Corston that cold night three months ago 
in Belgrave Square, and this year, contrary to; are the same, She does not glance toward him 
her usual custom, she has brought the children ; as he stands on the hearth-rug. 
with her. ’ Looking at her employer, she says, in the 

It is Sunday afternoon. The rays of the set-} clear distinct voice Jack remembers so well: 
ting sun gleam through the windows of the great; ‘‘ Mrs. Wickham sent me down to sing.” 
drawing-room and linger lovingly on the little} ‘‘Miss Vernon, my brother-in-law, Mr. Car- 
group gathered there. The two oldest girls are ; rington,” says Mr. Wickham, with a wave of his 
making tea for Mrs. Wickham, and she watches } shapely, hand in the direction of the firepiace. 
them with an indulgent smile wreathing her; She bows without looking at the face of the 
beautiful mouth. Uncle Jack has come in, and} gentleman named. Seating herself at the 
papa will surely appear in a few minutes. } piano, she sings some quaint old hymns with 

“Dorothy is having tea with Miss Vernon. ; words of her own setting. Then, after striking 
She is quite too young to come downstairs yet } a few heavy chords, she sings passionate songs 
awhile,’ Eva remarks, with great complacency, } of the South, songs her mother taught her when 
giving the fire a vigorous poke with the tongs. } she was a child. 

Jack smothers a laugh and gets up to lean his} Her voice is wonderfully clear and true; Mrs. 
elbow on the mantel. ; Wickham has returned to the room, and, in the 

“And who is Miss Vernon, Eva?’’ ; dusk, stretches out her hand and touches the 

Mrs. Wickham answers from the depths of} governess’s shoulder. 
her easy-chair : 3 You are tired; thank you, that is enough.” 

“She is the new governess—I told you about; Jack Carrington crosses the room and stands 
her. She is a charming girl. Her father and} by his sister’s chair. When he speaks for the 
mother are both dead, and she, poor thing, is} first time, Miss Vernon starts, and, lifting her 
left to make her own way in the world. Her} eyes, looks full at him. Is it a quick look of 
father died lately. He was a clergyman in the  reeognition which flashes across her face, o 
South of England, and her mother was an } only a shadow from the flickering fire? 
Italian.”’ } Presently a servant brings lights, and Miss 
The door opens at this moment, and Mr. } Vernon and the children withdraw. 
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After the closing door has shut out the} eyes of the law, to marry again. This is the 
slender black-robed form and the happy-hearted ; first chapter in my life,’’ he says, bitterly. 
children, Jack tells his sister how he drove Miss ; “A while ago, it is not so very long—’ Jack 
Vernon that winter evening to the rectory at ; pauses again, and his voice trembles for the first 
Corston. 3 time—‘‘I met someone whom I believe I love 

as honestly and sincerely as man ever loved 
ret. woman.” 

Ir is very hot in the school-room this summer ; Surely, Marion Vernon’s face alters strangely. 
afternoon. Miss Vernon has sent the children } Her hands are tightly clasped still, and her slen- 
out with the nurse to walk under the trees in {der form is perfectly upright; but her mobile 
the garden of the square, and is reclining on ; features assume the rigidity of stone, and her 
the wide sofa in the half-darkened room. The breath comes fast and quick as though her pant- 
noise in the square seems to increase, and the; ing young heart would burst its bonds. Jack 
sun beats with intense heat down on the closed } does not see, for his eyes are fixed on the gray 
Venetian blinds. Her temples throb tumultu- wall opposite, fit emblem of his barren life. 
ously, and her hands are dry with a burning; ‘Miss Vernon, I dare not tell her that I love 
fever. It is so very warm. ‘Come in,” she} her. I think she is a woman who would say 
says, in answer to a knock. She does not open ; that the words spoken at the altar, ‘Till death 
her eyes, thinking it is a servant with some { us do part,’ are words which no earthly tribunal 
message. However, as no words are uttered, > can set aside. Will you tell me what you 
and the door is gently closed, the heavily ; think?” 
fringed eyelids are slowly lifted. Seeing it is; The question is very quietly put, but there is 
Mr. Carrington, Marion rises in some confusion. } a strange light in Jack’s eyes. The clock on 

“I beg your pardon,” she says, hurriedly. >the mantel ticks loudly, and some children 
Jack draws a chair near the sofa, and sits playing in the square shout with laughter. 
down. ; ‘Mr. Carrington, I am a strange person to 

“T dropped in to lunch, and heard you had a} ask; but I will tell you what I think. Does the 
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headache. You will excuse my coming up, will } woman you love know you have a wife living?” 


you not? My sister said you would not mind.” § Surely any child would have understood the 
“Oh, no; how can I mind, when people are so ; emphatic look and tone. 

very kind to me ?’’ and the dark eyes of Marion ; ‘Yes, I have told her.” 

meet the blue ones of Jack, but they gave no} ‘‘And she lovesyou?” What a world of regret 

answer to the mute question portrayed so plainly ; in her low voice! 

on his face. There is silence for a few minutes, $ An expression of intense pain crosses the 


except for the drowsy hum of voices below and } stern face of the man. 

the buzzing of a fly on the window. Jack} ‘Ido not know that she loves me. She has 

draws his chair farther behind the sofa, where } never shown it in any way.’ 

he can only see his companion’s face in profile.} ‘‘Then,” cries Marion, and her young voice 
“Miss Vernon, I have something I wish very } sounds clear as a bell through the still room, 

much to tell you, and I am going to ask you to ; ‘never tell her that you love her. If she did 

decide a question on which all my life’s happi- ; love you, now that she knows your wife is 

ness depends.”’ ’ living, she will crush down her love and keep 
For one moment, her serious eyes are turned ; her self-respect. Yes, ‘Till death us do part’ 

toward him. All his life’s happiness depends; is the way a good woman understands 

on her answer! Whatever it may be, God help ; marriage.’’ 

her to decide justly ! 3 Jack’s heart is.torn with anguish, but he 
He continues rapidly : 2is not even tempted to upbraid her for her 
“You have never heard that I was married?’’ } seeming cruelty. There is a look of infinite 
Marion starts, and her hands clasp each } sweetness and pity in her dark eyes as she 

other tightly. 3 adds: 


5 


“T suppose it is scarcely the sort of story to; ‘I am sorry for you; oh, so very sorry! 
tell you. I was married for almost six years, Perhaps it will all come right some day, and 
and then the woman I called my wife ran {you can tell this woman of your love, and it 
away with my most intimate friend.’ After a} will not be a reproach to your manhood.” 

slight pause, during which neither moves, 3 He cannot, he dares not, look at the sweet face 
Jack goes on: ‘Of course, I am a free man turned toward him; and she, rising quietly, 
now; free, in the eyes of the world and the: leaves the room. 
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IV. his face wrings her heart, and, passing her slim 

Arrer dinner, Mrs. Wickham sends for Marion ; hand lingeringly, lovingly, over his eyes, she 
to come to her dressing-room. adds ; 

‘“« My dear, 1 sent for you because I am quite “You have told her that you love her—she 
alone. I declare, it is too trying for anything to } understands; yes, understands thoroughly.” 
be the wife ofan M.P. One might almost as well Marion shrinks out of his arms; and he, 
be awidow. But whatdothese mean? I thought} kneeling beside her, bids her a farewell for 
you said your headache was better.’’ With a; years of which she is happily unconscious. 
gentle and caressing hand, she touched the dark 
rings under the girl's eyes. 7) 

Miss Vernon, from the seat she has taken at THE wind is just as keen, and the clouds just 
Mrs. Wickham’s feet, makes some inarticulate } as leaden and gray, and the little station of 
reply and softly smooths the plump white} Briarly just the same as it was in December 
hand of the kindly woman. three years ago. Marion Vernon thinks it 

‘Marion, Jack tells me that he has told you must be all a dream, as she descends from the 
all about his troubles, and you have opposed the } London express which discharges the Wickhams 
wish dearest to my heart. Child, you are}and their luggage. They have come down to 
extremely cruel; you do not know what a true 3 Corston to spend Christmas, and have brought 
heart you: have sent away from the woman $ with them the three children, maid, nurse, and 
he loves. He is going off in the yacht next; French governess. Jack’s letter of invitation 
week, and we never can tell how long he will be } has included the whole family, but without 
gone.” ? making any allusion to the past. Jack has 

Marion is silent, motionless. Mrs. Wickham been in England since early in the autumn, but 
continues : a ; has not visited his brother-in-law’s house. 

“If you knew what a life he has led from the In November, the newspapers announced s 
time he was married—and yet, poor fellow, he } death which left Jack free, but Mrs. Wickham 
has always been so patient. If you could know } has never told Marion, leaving her brother to 


him as J do, then, indeed, you would pity him. } arrange his affairs in his own way; but Jack 
Child, what did you say to him ?”’ >has made no sign, and Miss Vernon is still 
The girl’s head is proudly erect, and the low } ignorant of the truth. 


voice is clear and firm: 3 Marion is scarcely altered since we saw her 

“No doubt I was wrong. The woman whom} last. The grave sweet smile and earnest eyes 
he loves may think differently from me. Yet} are just the same, while, perhaps, her manners 
I told him what I thought was right, because he } are less shy. 
asked me. But, even if this woman does not} They are hardly landed on the platform 
marry your brother, it may make her happier to } to-day, when Mr. Carrington comes through 
know that he loves her—yes, I am certain it ; the door of the station. Again Marion thinks it 
would, and she would understand—” 3 all must be a dream. 

Marion does not see a figure pause in the; Is it only her fancy, or has he greatly 
half-open doorway, for her eyes are turned } changed—grown happier, younger, with a look 
toward the distant sky, and she is wondering 3 of life and hope in his face, such as she has 
vaguely if it were a possible thing to overcome } never seen there before? His voice thrills her 
and live down a great love. and brings quick tears to her eyes, as he utters 

Jack speaks from out the twilight: a hearty ‘‘ Welcome, everybody.’’ He recognizes 

‘* Marion, it is you I love!” Marion and mademoiselle with a courteous bow, 

What a world of sadness and yearning in the } almost too formal, and Marion returns it with a 
words! Swiftly she looks toward him, and a} very slight inclination of her proudly set little 
beautiful light shines in her eyes. Coming} head. This is how they meet after a long 
toward her as she rises from her chair, Jack $ separation. He might have given her a warmer 
folds her passionately in his strong arms, and 3 greeting. She turns away from the happy 
turns her sweet face up to his. ’ family group with a heavy heart. 

“‘Say good-bye,”’ he pleads, and in his voice It takes some time to settle the nurse and 
there is a great despair. children in the. carriage; then Mrs. Wickham 

Marion’s glorious eyes, radiant with emotion, } suddenly discovers that one ef her traveling: 
gleam like stars. shawls is missing. 

‘I did not know—I never could have thought} “Marion dear, will you just look for it? It 
that it was I you loved!” and then the sorrow in } must be in the waiting-room.”’ 
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Marion goes to look for the missing wrap, 
and comes back with it almost directly ; but, in 
her absence, the carriage has become too full to 
hold her. As she hands the shawl to Mrs. 
Wickham, that kind but artful little woman 
apologetically says : 

“You won’t mind driving home with my 
brother, will you, dear?” 

Marion casts a surprised look toward Mr. 


Carrington, who is very busily arranging some } 


rugs 


ready?’ he asks, and there is a queer glint in 
his blue eyes as they look down into hers. 


She watches him through the window while : 
he unrolls great fur rugs and settles everything : 
comfortably, wondering vaguely why he takes ; 
At last he opens the door, ; 


so much trouble. 

saying curtly: 
“Tam ready,” and she, gathering her wraps 

about her, goes outside. Mr. Carrington helps 


her into the phaeton and carefully wraps the } 
furs about her. 

“You can go home in the cart with the 
luggage,”’ he says to the groom, as he gathers 
up the reins. ; 

The silence is unbroken for some time, though 


“Will you go inside to the fire until I am } 
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; Jack glances frequently at his companion’s face. 
Finally, leaning slightly toward Marion, he 
says: 

‘Do you remember the first time we drove 
over this road ?”’ 

“‘Yes,”’ she falters. 

Jack boldly passes his arm about her. She 
looks at him with a frightened piteous pleading 
; in her eyes that goes straight to his heart. 

‘‘ Darling, I have the right to tell you now, for 
that—I am free. I made you drive with me 
to-night, because I wanted to ask you to be my ° 
; wife. I have loved you so long without any 
> hope, child. Are you changed, and have you 
nothing to say to me?” 


At first, she shrinks from him; but, as he 
speaks, she yields herself to his arm. She does 
not utter a single word, but looks up at him 
’ with a pure and holy light on her face, and 
; Jack bends his head and presses his lips te 
’ hers, tenderly, reverently. 

So, under the cold December sky, they plight 

‘ their troth; and, as he draws Marion close to 
his side, Jack says gravely, while his eyes are 

‘radiant with happiness: 

’ «To love, honor, and cherish thee till death 

us do part.’ 


THE TRUTH. 


BY MAUDE 


Wuar will it matter, by-and-by, 
Whether the skies have been dark or clear, 
Whether your heart or mine was true, 
Whether my eyes have a smile or tear? 


I do not say that my love will last 

Through the weary years I must walk alone ; 
I only know there was a time 

My love and life were all your own. 


When the fair blue sky took a brighter hue, 
If I could but feel your presence near ; 


AWA 


BY M. G. 


“Lire is real,’ sings the poet, 
Life is earnest, life is strong ; 
Grasp the truth and learn to know it, 
Hold it as you march along. 
Not in drifting, not in dreaming, 
Is the good of life attained ; 
Not by shadows, not by seeming, 
Is the truth of life maintained. 


8S. PEASLEE. 


And my heart kept time to the happy thought 
That spring, with its sweet bright hopes, was here, 


But time sped on, with its changes sure. 
Does it pain you too, to recall the past ? 
You need not grieve—I never wished 
To hold a love that could not last. 


You need not blame yourself alone ; 
I can touch your hand with never a sigh, 

The fault was in nature. We might have knowa 
That you would change—and so would I, 


KEN! 


M’CLELLAND. 


*Wake from Lotos-eaters’ sighing, 
Leave the amaranth and palm ; 

Let not priceless moments, flying, 
Find you mildewed thick with calm : 

Strike the note of higit endeavor ; 
Sound it with exultant youth ; 

Make its chords to ring forever, 
Vibrant from the harp of truth. 
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PART I.—Tue Waaer. 
se rd, CHAPTER I. 

geek 1a T was very still in Mr. 

5pm ‘S “Myrick’s library; the 

sun shone in long rays 

across the room, upon 

the rows of 

reflecting light from the 

polished furniture. Even 

Mr. Myrick’s dry old 

law-books caught a por- 

tion of the sunny smile 

on their dusty backs, 

and not a little of the 

merry beam shone on 

the bright curling brown 

hair of Laurence Owen, 

ab he bent over his desk. But he did not raise 

his head or move his papers, the glare from 

which must have dazzled him. His pen 

scratched on, as if his task were deep and 
serious in its nature. 

Probably much of his conduct may be 
explained when it is added that, well out 
of the sunlight, perched on the highest step 
of the library-ladder, sat Miss Ruth Myrick, 
watching him with furtive glances, while she 


books, } rule him with a thread of silk. 


PETRUCHIO. 
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‘*LUCE 


,? 


ETC. 


$—in the late encounter. She had a method in 
: the maddest flights of frivolity, and, to-day, the 
; solving of her problem was no more to be found 


$ 


}in Balzac or Dumas than in‘the French diction- 
;ary. She had ere this translated Mr. Laurence 
; Owen into plain English, and she felt she could 
She came, 
; to-day, to turn her influence to account. 
} To be sure, the hot discussion on the propriety 
of her reading George Sand seemed a doubtful 
} preface to her hopes; but she was a stanch little 
3 soldier. She knew the value of an unconditional 
surrender later. Suddenly, she dropped the 
volume she held; she gave a little exclamation, 
then said : 
««Mr. Owen, won’t you pick up my book?” 
$ No reply but the pen’s busy scratch on the 
paper. 
“Mr. Owen—please! I cannot get down and 
come up the ladder again.” 
“T do not wish to be disobliging, Miss 
Myrick, but I certainly shall not pick it up, 
except to restore it to the shelf.’ He spoke 
quickly, as he raised firm gray eyes to meet 
her glance. 
; “Oh, dear—why should I not read French 


$ novels? 


Have you read them all, that you 


made a great pretense of looking over a book. ; know so much about them?’ in an artfully 
Her glance betrayed so much mischief, that ; pensive tone and pouting childishly, as she 
it was not hard to decide that a sharp battle } gazed down at the book. 


had preceded this ominous silence. “T have read enough, and know that of 


Ruth Myrick—or ‘‘ Rue,’’ as she was usually 
dubbed—knew she had no right in her father’s 
sanctum, tormenting this young law-student, 


which I speak.” 
“Did you read in French ?”’ 
“Certainly.” 


and still less had she authority to be poring } 


“Oh, then,” delightedly, ‘‘you must have 
over Dumas, George Sand, and Balzac in that} got the very worst of them. I'll tell you 
forbidden corner. 

2 me. 


} something, if you will promise not to scold 
Mr. Myrick’s office was in his private resi- 


You are so cross to-day.” 

dence; but he certainly never intended that,; ‘I am exceedingly busy, and hive little time 
with all of the elegant mansion at her command, } to trifle.’’ 

his pretty daughter should thus invade his; ‘Then I will not tell you, if I have to sit 
domain. But there is an old adage: “When the ; here all night.’’ And Miss Myrick stamped 
cat is away, the mice will play’’; and Rue} her small foot on the step of the ladder in 
Myrick, her black eyes dancing and every } sudden wrath. 

feature brimming over with mirth, wasa truthful} “I am not too busy to help you out of 
illustration of the maxim. She was evidently } temptation if you wish to descend,” he said, 
enjoying the situation, and had utterly routed the ; smiling; and the radiance completely changed 


encmy—laurence Owen, the young law-student : his fair young face. 
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“Thank you, Mr. Owen. You read French, 


then ?”’ $ 
“ Yes.” ; 
,” she § 


“I do not know one word of French 
drawled, slowly. 

He flushed up to his forehead. 

“These books are all in French,” she con- ; 
tinued, with a mocking glance, ‘and I could not ; 
read a word if I tried.”’ 

“Why, Miss Myrick—”’ 

“Now, I am not so very naughty—am I? 
Do hand me up that dusty old book, and then ; 
you may help me down.” 

“But, Miss Myrick, for half an hour you | 
have led me to suppose that you wished to: 
aon 

“Have you not learned what a frivolous } 
ereature I am? ‘Shure, I was only tazin’,’ ; 
48 your countrywomen have it, Mr. Owen.” $ 

He looked a little bewildered as he stooped } 
to get the book, and his youthful face took } 
on another rosy glow at her reference to his : 
Irish blood. His youth and blushes gave but j 
slight index to the strength of purpose and ; 
character he possessed; and, alas! he was $ 
indeed as wax under the hands of this bewilder- } 
ing little damsel. She loved to call the color ; 
to his face and watch the play of emotion on his } 
features. ; 

“Confess,” she said, as she slid the volume } 
into place and glanced down at him, “you } 
would like to know what brought me here if my 
motive was not mischief.”’ 

“Tf it is your pleasure, mam’zelle, I should ; 
be glad to know,” he replied. 

“IT came because I knew papa had gone to § 
South Walsingham and would not be here. } 
I wanted to see you—alone.” 

At this audacious statement, Mr. Owen looked } 
more amazed than before. ; 

“Don’t stare at me that way—it is not polite,” ; 
she said, a little sharply. ‘‘ Besides, your nose $ 
is not Grecian enough to make a good curve 
with your chin at that angle.’’ 

“I beg your pardon—I will not look at you. 
Though, how can I help it?” in a despairing § 
tone. 

“I made the book an excuse to test your } 
mood. If you had been good-natured, I should } ; 
have apace a request; as it is, I shall not } 


dare to do sv.’ ; 
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‘‘Miss Myrick, if you do not make known 
your request at oncé, I positively refuse to help 
you down.” 

‘‘As if that mattered in the least! 
was that the office-door? 
here ?”’ 

‘It is more than probable. I have been 
; enpesting Mrs. Loder from Avon all the after- 

Your father is trying to get her a 
snniots!! 

‘Oh! let me down. Help me, quickly. She 
must not find me here ; she is the greatest old 
} gossip in the county.” 

‘« Will you tell me what you wished me to do? 

«That is not fair. She is coming—Laurence, 


Goodness, 
Someone coming in 


9”) 


} please help me, or I shall fall.” 


He laughed right merrily. 

‘You are too late. Sit still; I will throw 
something over you, and, if you keep quiet, 
you are so high she will never see you.” 

He caught a cover from a side-table as he 
spoke, and threw it over her just as the door 
opened and the lady in question entered. She 
was a slight female, clad in black, with a 
countenance indicative of curiosity. She evi- 
dently felt a certain stir in the atmosphere of 
the rooni, and looked about a little suspiciously 
But Mr. Owen was calmly at her service, mai 
ing Mr. Myrick’s absence understood 
explaining the details of her affairs very clearly. 
Mrs. Loder was rather dense in comprehending, 
and Laurence, moreover, was so polite and 
patient, that she became interested in him and 
prolonged her call. Finally she arose to depart, 
and Rue drew a long breath of relief; the visitor 
had not even glanced her way. 

‘I presume,’’ said Mrs. Loder, “ Mr. Myrick 
has gone to South Walsingham about that will 
of old Mr. Morris’s. Seems as if men couldn’t 
die nowadays without doing strange things by 
their own children.’’ She spoke with a whine. 

‘Mr. Myrick is the executor of the Morris 
will, but I do not know why he went to South 
Walsingham.”’ 

“I heard that old Morris left every cent to 
his second wife, and his son Eric won’t have a 


atic 


$ b 4 ” 
> stiver. 


“Ah!” 

‘‘Well, Providence’s ways are queer and not 
‘ accordin’ to straight lines—more inclined to 
cross-cuts and biases,’’ said she, piously. ‘ But 


« Miss whet I am as serene as a summer § 3 § it does seem hard to cut off his own son, and 


day and devoured with curiosity,’ he replied, ; 
eagerly, 3 
“No; ; 


mative land.” 


S leave a legacy to Mr. Myrick, his lawyer. 
Folks is talkin’ of it at Avon, and the ‘ Bromp- 


I am completely cowed by the fire of } ton Courier’ has an article of two pages on it. 
your eye, just now, when I referred to your; Did you see it?” 
$ closely. 


scanning the youth’s face 
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“Eric Morris is a dear friend of mine. I 
cannot discuss his griefs quietly ; yet I do not ; 


think he will strive to break the will,” was the } 


reply. 


“They do say he is engaged to marry his § 


step-sister, Kate Gifford.” 
“That is true.” 


“Well, it does beat the Jews, the way some } 


folks manage. 
to whipper-snappers without a cent. 


Lettin’ girls engage themselves 


man Myddleton ditl, over to Avon. I hear 
Miss Myrick is to be married to Captain Leland 
in June.” 

‘“‘T am sorry to hurry you, Mrs. Loder, 
Laurence Owen, hastily, seeing a dangerous } 
movement on the ladder, ee I am very much 3 
engaged just now—upon—”’ 

«A—ca—chew !” 

It was a clear resounding sneeze, and it came 
from the ladder, but little smothered by the 
folds of the table-cover. At the same moment, 
Rue Myrick threw aside the: cloth and 
descended the steps. 
start. 


” 


‘«« For lands’ sake! Ruth Myrick, what do you ; 
How came you up } 


mean by scaring folks so? 
there on that high-falutin’ ladder?” 

‘«T have been there all the time, Mrs. Loder,”’ 
was the demure reply, enjoying the situation. 
*‘T heard all you said of papa and of me!”’ 

‘* How did you come there?” 

‘IT came to hunt a book of reference. We 
are studying the thought totality of the 
empirical finite in our literary class. M 


3 fluttering, fizzling butterflies of girls. 


But catch ; 
Lawyer Myrick lettin’ his daughter throw her- } 
self away, if he has to fix it all up, like old } 


said } 


LLL OOO 
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; “You be careful, Rue Myrick, or you will 
: pick up a crooked stick at last,’ said Mrs, 
Loder. ‘Good-day, Mr. Owen; thank you for 
} your kindness. You are as perfect a gentleman 
} as I ever met, and some day I hope to see you 
‘with a good steady wife, and none of these 
Good- 
day !”’ 

And Mrs. Loder departed. 

“TI hope you will profit by her advice, Mr. 
Owen,” said Rue. 

“Thanks. But why did you perpetrate that 
} unrighteous sneeze ?”’ 
} «7 was afraid she would say something dread- 
3 ful about me. Besides, I wanted to frighten the 
old thing. Talking in that manner, as if paps 
: expected to sell me to the highest bidder!” 
“T confess I feared the old lady might annoy 
ou by further comment, so I tried to hasten 

But tell me: why do you wish me to go 

ith you to-night?” 
“It was a favor I longed, yet feared to ask.” 
“You only feared because you thought | 


3 
pr 
3 
3 
; 
1! would question your motive in asking me. I 


Mrs. Loder gave a great } can only consent, provided you tell me why I 


$am chosen.” 

““Do you ask the wind whence it blows?” 

‘“No, we know that acts according to natural 
laws.”’ 

“And I?’ 

“You are a law unto yourself, and often 
; remind me of an evil wind that blows nobody 
} go good.” 
e; ‘Thanks! you are complimentary. Let me 
a pass, please.”’ 

She made an effort to do so, but he placed 


Owen was directing .me to a fruitful source of himself in her way. 


information on this subject.” 

‘Ruth Myrick! I never should have sup- 
posed—and your grandmother a good Quaker. 
Well, this earth is aquiver with depravity. 
The idea of those heathen things you talk ; 
about, and sitting on ladders discoursing to 
young men. How does the captain like that?’ 


“Captain Leland has no control over my ; 
To prove this to you, I do} 


actions at present. 
not mind telling you I am going to the concert 
to-night with Mr. Owen.’ 


A light broke over Laurence’s face. This } 


was the request she was about to make, to ; 
ask him to share Mr. Myrick’s seats at the } 


concert that night. 


reason other than her pleasure in asking him. 
He did not glance at her; but, while pride } 
whispered caution, hope was rampant in his 
heart. 


What was her motive? ‘ 
Dearly as he loved her, he felt she had some § 


‘“‘T was rude—pardon me,” he said. “! 
would be glad to go wan you to-night, but I 
ntreat you to tell me—’’ 

‘I can tell you nothing more than I have 
already told you. You are exacting, and refuse 
me my one request. Let me pass!” 

At this moment, Rue’s maid opened the 
library-door. 

‘Your father is home, Miss Myrick, and Miss 
Gifford is with him.” 

‘«Very well, Fanny. 

As the servant disappeared, 
Laurence again. 

‘And you refuse me, Mr. Owen?” 

“No, no! no matter how unfairly you win 
my consent, I would count the world well lost 
: for your sake, willful lovely little woman that 

you are!” 
; His voice sank to a whisper, and he kissed 
: passionately her dimpled hand. At the same 
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I will come.”’ 
she turned to 


$ 
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moment, the door opened and Mr. 
appeared on the threshold. 


” Myrick ; 


5 
CHAPTER II. 3 

Mr. Myrick kept his stand, a merry twinkle 3 
in his eye as he beheld Laurence’s blushing } 
confusion. But Rue went up to her father, : 
raising her face for his kiss, and meeting his 3 
glance with one of equal amusement. 

“What are you doing here, may I ask?” } 
demanded Mr. Myrick. ‘‘ Helping Laurence con- 
jugate verbs, instead of following the delights ; 
of Blackstone ?”’ ; 

“I came in pursuit of knowledge, and then ; 
we were just rehearsing the scene of a little $ 
play we have in hand,” explained Rue, } 
demurely. ; 

‘“Humph! ‘An old way to pay new debts,’ I ; 
suppose. But it may terminate in a ‘School for ; 
Scandal.’ I met Mrs. Loder just now, and she $ 
informed me Mr. Owen said he was very much ; 
engaged, and she presumed it was to my } 
daughter, since Miss Myrick was in the library } 
looking up total finances.’”” Mr. Myrick spoke } 
good-naturedly, but with covert sarcasm. His } 
keen eye read Laurence’s face like an open } 
book. 

“Oh! the miserable old creature !”’ cried Rue, 
and she forthwith related the adventure. 

“Well, go to Kate now,” said Mr. Myrick, } 
after listening and laughing. ‘Poor girl, she 
is completely unstrung by her troubles. It is 
asad thing to have mother and lover at variance. 
Run along, little sinner, and do not let me hear 
of your trespassing again,’ and he kissed her 
tenderly and held the door open. She 
flashed one bewildering glance upon Laurence, } 
and departed. 

Speeding down the hall, she entered a large 
reception-room, and embraced rapturously a 
young girl who stood awaiting her. 

“Kate, dear Kate, how glad I am you came 
back with papa. I have so much to tell you, ; 
and—but I forgot!’ and Rue paused, touching : 
her friend's black dress, and growing suddenly } 
grave, 3 

“Oh, don’t!” cried the other, with a shrug } 
of disdain and distress. ‘I cannot help it—I | 
do not feel any great grief. I wear it because I } 
must, for mother’s and Eric’s sake. But I hate it. » 
He was not my father.” 


“Iknow it, Kate dear; but, if you love 
Eric—”’ 
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make a will bequeathing everything to my 


’ mother, and leaving Eric penniless—it was too 


hard. I was dependent enough on mamma's 
whims, and now I am utterly at her mercy, and 
Eric powerless to save me. You know what 
mamma is.” 

‘““Come, Kate dear, sttppose we go to my 
room, where we can talk undisturbed. The 
black is very becoming to you, Kitty, if that 
consoles you any,’ and Rue glanced with admira- 
tion at the fair face, with the shining hair, 
rendered more striking by the sombre garb. 

‘You see, dear,’’ Rue continued, as on reach- 
ing her dainty boudoir she gently removed 
Katharine’s bonnet and wrap, “if your mother 
were not your mother, and one of nature’s freaks: 
besides; and Eric were not your step-brother as 
well as fiancé; if the late Mr. Morris had not 
been your mother’s second husband, and a very 
irate tantalizing old gentleman, I might be able 
to talk of them to you more freely. As it is, 
I naturally feel a little delicacy—”’ 

“Rue! you are as incorrigible as ever. You 
know I do not care a rap what you say about 
any of them.” 

‘‘Not if I said Eric was a ‘perverse young 


} idiot to fall in love with you’ ?” 


“You will please not quote the late Mr. 
Morris!’’ said Kate, smiling. 

‘¢ Tell me all about it, Kitty,’ and Rue settled 
herself comfortably in order to listen. 

‘‘Tt was bad enough when Eric’s father disin- 
herited him. An only child—and having com- 
mitted no offense worthy of such severe condem- 
nation. I loved him then, poor boy! Three 
months before Mr. Morris’s death, he recalled 
Eric, even forgave his engagement to me, and 
all seemed peace and serenity. But, when your 
father read the will, after the funeral, we found 
Mr. Morris had only added a codicil to the old 


? will, in which he left my mother every cent he 


possessed, except a large legacy to your father. 
The codicil left Eric the picture of his mother 
that always hung in the east bed-chamber, 
Eric’s old room, at ‘Elland.’ It makes mamma’s 
fortune immense. A hundred and eightyfive 
thousand, besides all my own father left her. 
Your father's legacy, of course, did not amount to 
much, taken from such an estate.”’ 

‘Papa did not tell me—’’ began Rue, then 
stopped, remembering Mrs. Loder’s peculiar 


tone when mentioning this legacy. 


‘‘Of course, Eric feels very sore over it, but 


“True, true, Ruth; but, when I think how, } was endeavoring to make the best of it, when 
after apparently forgiving Eric what he chose ; mamma referred, without any tact, to former 
to consider his past offenses, and after Eric’s ; trouble existing between Eric and his fathet. A 
devotion up to the moment of his death, to‘ rather unpleasant scene occurred, and I took 
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Eric’s side. Mamma then said that, if I persisted 
in clinging to him in his poverty, I need expect 
no consent or aid from her in the matter. Con- 
sequently, although in the same house, we have 
not spoken for days.” 

“ Delightful! I am glad I have no mother,”’ 
said Rue. 

‘Oh! don’t say that, ”* cried Kate, tears fill- § 
ing her eyes; ‘‘all mothers are not like mine, 
nor did mine use to be like this. She loves me, 
but she hates Eric. Oh! Rue, sometimes I feel 
nearly heart-broken,’’ and she hid her face and 
sobbed aloud. 

‘** Kate dear, forgive me,’ cried Rue, remorse- 
fully. ‘‘I always sympathize too much or too 
little.” 

“To crown it all, Eric goes abroad, to be 
absent a long time.” 

“No!” 

“He had the position offered him before he 
knew of his father’s illness. His late professor- 
ship has fitted him for filling a post on a Govern- 
ment expedition. He can carry on his news- 
paper work with it. It is a splendid thing for 
Eric.”’ 

** When does he leave ?”’ 

“In ten days. I wonder you have not heard 
about it, because Eric has been wild to have 
Larry Owen go with him, as there is a place } 
under Eric still vacant.” 

«*Larry’ Owen!’’ repeated Rue, with an odd } 
little smile. ‘‘ You must know him well.”’ 


‘Oh, yes! he was Eric’s most intimate friend } 


at school and college. I used to meet him every ; 
summer, when we went to join Eric. Then he 
was several times at his aunts’, the Misses Owen 
—but you happened always to be away. He is 
a dear boy—I wondered a little at his being in 
your father’s office.” 

‘Papa told me that, though a relative of the 
South Walsingham Owens, he was dependent on 
his own exertions ; poor as a church mouse.”’ 

** Why, he is the nephew of the two old ladies ; 
—-Miss Jean and her sister. 
the brother who ran away with a governess 
before they came to America. 
when he was born, and I fancy his childhood 
was rather a checkered one. 
worship him, however,’’ Kate concluded. 

‘Do you think they adore him to the extent } 
of leaving him thcir fortune?’’ Rue asked. 

‘I had a confused remembrance, from some- ‘ 


thing Eric told me, that Larry was really Arthur { ; 


Owen’s heir,”’ rejoined Kate. 


‘“‘Nonsense!’’ cried Rue, with decision. 


«Papa said that was only a foolish report. The } 


PLO 


His mother died ; 


His aunts fairly } 
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his mother’s blood. The Owens are very proud. 
By the way, Kate, I must leave you this evep- 
ing. Iam engaged to go to a concert with Mr. 
Owen. You will not think me rude?’’ 

‘‘I would not interfere for the world, 
Besides, Eric is coming, and for the first time 
in a week we will have an undisturbed conversa- 
tion. It was good of your father to ask me to 
visit you now, because he knew Eric would be 
in Brompton until his departure.” 

3 ** Papa is a brick,” said Rue, cheerfully. 

; “Rue!” Kate spoke, after a silence during 
; which her hostess had been adjusting a minia- 
ture piece of court-plaster near the dimple in 
her chin. She started at the abrupt sound of 
3 her name, crying: 

‘‘Oh! Kate, you made me jump, and I have 
r ot it all on one side. Why will you startle one 
’ in that fashion ?”’ 

; «Rue, I hope you are not flirting with 
; Laurence Owen,” Kate went on, regardless of 
} the expostulation. 

} «No, Iam not. He is flirting with me. ‘My 
heart's most broke wid him,’ as Biddy used to 
3 say.” 

;  “ Because,” continued Kate, ‘he is as inno- 
’ cent as a lamb about women. Eric fancied he 
; was a little altered when he last saw him, and I 
have heard your names coupled very often of late.” 

‘‘He is an unsophisticated babe,’ said Rue, 

; pensively. ‘‘ Kate, I have three varieties in 
; admirers at present. Captain Leland —all 
> boldness and dash; Oliver Murray, sedate and 
middle-aged ; and Laurence Owen, young, foolish, 
and enthusiastic.”’ 

«And you, Rue—you care for—’’ 

‘I do not care for any one of the trio. They 
are amusing; still, they bore me at times! I 
could have any one of them, and I will have 
none.” 

‘“ Henghty Rue! 
; your power.” 

‘When did Eric Morris say that?” 


5 
5 
5 


$ 


PARRA 


Eric says you overestimate 


demanded 


He is the son of } Rue, frowning. 


; «He was speaking of Larry’s case. I said 
you were a sad flirt, and he laughed and said 
’ you always overestimated your power of capti- 
vating.”’ 

‘Did you believe him, Kate?” 
quickly. 

“Ah, you little fury! 
: do care for Larry, then? 

‘Not I,” Rue spoke, almost harshly. Then, 
; assuming a rich Irish brogue, she added: “Och, 
it’s meself that would have a foine name—Mrs. 
Larry Owen. Do you think I want the loikes of 


she asked, 


The truth is out; 


9) 


you 


old ladies may love him, but they never forget ‘ that?” 
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Kate laughed in spite of herself. for the concert when Eric arrived ; and, after the 
« Wait until you are asked,’’ she said, recover- ; first rapturous greeting and joy in thus being 
ing her gravity. free to meet alone had passed, Kate laughing}y 
“No, I won't,” rejoined Rue, coolly. ‘TI will} told him. Eric was very indignant, however. 
prove to you this night that Laurence Owen; “I thought Rue had more good-sense than to 
loves me. I will wager you a box of French ; suggest such a thing. I shall warn Larry.” 
candy against anything you and Eric will offer,; ‘No, you must not say anything, or you will 
that, before I retire to-night, Laurence will ask betray me. Rue is more remorseless than ever, 
me to be his wife.” ° I think.” 
“Nonsense, Rue. He has nothing to marry ‘Do you know, Kitty, that Miss Jean owned 
on, and he is not a fool.” ; to me, last week, that it is Laurence for whom 
“ Nevertheless, I will win my wager. Do you} they hold the Owen estate in trust? He is as 
accept the terms?” yet in ignorance of his large fortune, but his 
“You are not in earnest,’’ Kate exclaimed, in 3 education has been such as to fit him for the’ 
position. Miss Jean and her sister have annui- 








a puzzled tone. 


“T look on Eric’s speech as a challenge! I; ties, and, on Larry’s coming of age, he will 
am very much in earnest, I assure you !"’ 
“Rue, it would be wicked !’’ pleaded Kate. 


; 
: 
“Gloves against candy—I need a new pair!” 
3 
; 


assume control of the property.’ 

‘Is it possible?” 

“Yes. But not a whisper of this yet: she 
told me in confidence. But Laurence will 
: probably know it now, before a great while; 
} for they want him to go abroad with me.”’ 

; “Strange! Rue was talking of Larry to-day, 
CHAPTER III. ; and she said he was poor as a church mouse.”’ 

Even from the little the reader has seen of } ‘Well, perhaps she was not named ‘ Rue’ 
Miss Ruth Myrick, it will not be hard to under-; in vain,” returned Eric. “Larry is so true 
stand that she was willfully in earnest regarding ; and so earnest, I cannot bear to have him 
her wager. Never having known a mother’s} suffer. He will fall into her trap, I know. 
care, she had lived a “law unto herself’’ for poor lad. I am very fond of him.” 
the nineteen years of her life. Her father, ; “You are not willing he should buy his 
a shrewd lawyer, idolized his pretty daughter, ; experience. You are very soft-hearted.”’ 
and, as she grew in grace and beauty, flattered § ‘Treason, Kate! Yet I am glad you did not 
himself she also had the same imperturbable ; say ‘soft-headed.’ And now, sweetheart, do you 
heart as his own. He was a man who reached ; realize that I must leave you for a long while, 
for what he wanted, and, if his hand failed to; in just ten days?’’ 
attain it in one way, he did not hesitate to com- «Eric, I cannot bear to think of it—it breaks 
pass his end in a more adroit manner. my heart.” 

He had the reputation of being a scrupulously } And then their conversation became so per- 
honest lawyer, however, and was said to be ; sonal, that it would hardly be fair to place it on 
very wealthy, albeit there had been ugly rumors 3 record. 
at one time of heavy speculations terminating ; Rue came into the room, after carefully 
in losses. This legacy from the Morris estate {lingering in the hall and giving a long low 
would prove a windfall certainly, sweeping away } Whistle of warning. 
some of the difficulties that had recently beset } “Ah, you rogue!’ said Eric, as she came in, 
him. } smiling mischievously. 

He was proud of Ruth’s conquests, and felt; She was clad in rich velvet and handsome 
not a whit of sympathy for the rejected suitors; } furs, and she looked more distractingly lovely 
least of all did he regard Laurence Owen: he ; than ever. 
was so young and penniless as to be out of} ‘Was I considerate in my approach?’ she 
the question. Mr. Myrick did not take into ; asked. “It was not just good-breeding to 
consideration the fact that, under her worldly ; whistle, but I thought you would be grateful. 
exterior, Ruth had a truthful heart, inherited 3 Besides, since the fashion of portiéres, the 
from that sweet mother who had left friends { conventional rattle of,the door-knob is a thing 
and luxury to join her life to that of the then { of the past. How well you are looking, Eric.” 
struggling briefless lawyer. “Thank you. I may return the compliment. 

Kate was not long in imparting to Eric Morris ; But I hear you are still seeking new fields of 
Rue’s venturesome wager. Rue was dressing } conquest.” 


“Gloves, then; but I know you will lose.” 
“Thank you! And now, it is almost dinner- 
time. Shall we go down?” 
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“No,” she said, demurely; ‘‘1 overestimate 
my power. lam in despair, ready to say with 
Rosalind, ‘Men have died from time to time, 
and worms have eaten them, but not for love.’”’ 

Eric laughed, while Kate looked a little 
shocked. 

“Kate has told you of our wager?’ she 
asked. 

“Yes. And Rue, if you will permit me—” 

«‘But f will not. And here is Mr. Owen.” 


True enough, Laurence Owen had just been 


admitted; and, making a mocking bow to Eric ; 
and smiling at Kate, Rue departed with him. § 


* It was an evening of rare pleasure for young 


Owen. He had already lost his heart. 


delirium of such hope and delight. 
hall was crowded. 
Rue felt the glare of Captain Leland’s glance, 


and knew she had attained her purpose in} 
It added ; 


further enraging his jealous heart. 
new zest to the game she was playing and 


brought a more brilliant light to her beautiful } 


eyes. 

On their return to the house, Laurence 
accepted her invitation to enter, and followed 
her as one in a dream. 

Eric had made his adieu at the traditionally 
proper hour of ten. The reception-room was 
deserted. Rue led the way to a cozy apartment 


beyond, where the fire burned low on the hearth } 


and a soft light from rose-tinted shades shone on 
a table spread with a dainty téte-d-téte set. Rue 
tossed aside her wraps and touched a small bell. 

“You will have a cup of chocolate with me, 
Mr. Owen?’ she said. ‘Papa usually awaits 
my return, and we have it together. I think 
we must be late, since he and Kate have both 
retired.” 

**So late, I think I had best depart,”’ said 
Laurence, reluctantly. 

‘No, you must stay. 
chocolate alone.”’ 

At this moment, the maid entered, bringing 


I cannot drink my 


FAITH. 
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To-night, § 
he bade fair to lose his head also, he was in a; 
The music- ° 
Across the intervening seats, ; 





: with Eric, Miss Myrick,’’ said he, finally, as he 
’ put his cup down. 

> You are?” returned Rue, rather absently, 
; remembering her wager. 

» ‘I think it would be of untold value to me 
} to see more of the world. Only one hates to 
} leave friends and home for so long.” 

’ «We should miss you,” she said, softly, 
; glancing at him, then letting her long lashes 
: veil her eyes, while her white teeth caught her 
} lip in momentary embarrassment. The picture 
was perfect in its way, and none of the effect 
was lost on the impassioned youth, 

He drew nearer, as he said: 

‘‘Miss Myrick, make the regret personal— 
will you not?” 

“You wish me to say ‘I will miss you’?” 
she asked. ‘Yes, it is true: I should miss 
you very much.”’ 

“Thank you,’ he responded, fervently; 
‘those words mean a great deal to me. Will 
you consent to say something still more gratify- 
ing ?”’ 

His voice trembled. 

Rue clasped her little white hands over each 
other, raised her great eyes a moment, and 

looked at him. The glance spoke volumes more 
; than was in her heart. Alas! that the windows 
; of the soul should serve as a loophole through 
; which are forced our false desires! 

; I] will try to please you,” she murmured, 
’ gently. 

; Tell me you wish me to stay,” he said, 
> earnestly. ‘For weeks and months, you have 
} been the ideal of all that, to me, is good and 
: beautiful. I see in you the pure soul that 
aspires to higher things. Oh, Rue, be true 
: to that better self; your words have weight 
’ to make or mar my future.” 

, «Mr. Owen—Laurence—I beg—’’ began Rue, 
’ impetuously ; for she felt a sudden shame at the 
; part she was acting. 

§ No, Rue—you must hear me now: In your 
} keeping lies the happiness or misery of my life. 


5 
§ 


8 
5 
§ 
S 
5 
5 
$ 
s 
5 
4 
§ 
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the chocolate. Laurence drank his as if it had } Young as I am, your love will give me strength 

een ambrosia, because Rue’s white fingers} and courage to win fortune and position, for 

«lropped the sugar in the cup, as she smiled ; your dear sake. Rue, I love you—the purest 

at him. 3 holiest feelings of my heart are all yours.’’ 
“T am actually contemplating going abroad * [T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


FAITH. 


So the faith that His loved ones find rest 


As the rainbow that brightens the west 
Casts light o’er the heaviest sorrow. 


Gives pledge of a beautiful morrow, 





A STORY 


BY ANNA 


WITHOUT A PLOT. 
MORRIS. 


Poor Kate West! How could she grind a lighted in their various rooms. Gradually she 
story out of her weary brain that night, when } grew interested in watching the house directly 
she had already written steadily for many hours? 3 in front. A little wistful face had long been 
And yet she must try, for writing meant bread } pressed close to one of the parlor windows, which 


and butter to her. She knew too well how } was closed, notwithstanding the heat. Kate had 


dificult it is for a comparatively unknown } 
author to find a sale for his productions, to§ 
venture to refuse any opportunity, even though 
it were not a very profitable one. 

Languidly she re-read the open note which 
she had just received. It was from the pub- 
lisher of a weekly paper, who occasionally } 
employed her to write sketches on any subject ; 
which happened to strike his fancy, and who, 
from the short time which he allowed her, } 
apparently supposed that she kept ready-written ; 
articles, on every imaginable topic, casieete 
on hand. His present demand was as follows: 

‘Dear Miss WEst: 

“ Please send me by the early post, to-morrow, » 


a short sketch of two or three columns. You ; 


ean choose your own subject, only let it be some- } 
thing bright and interesting—suitable for warm- 
weather reading. Respectfully, 
“©G. N. SorHERn.”’ 
“Choose my own subject! How very definite!” ; 
muttered Kate, sarcastically, as she tossed the } 
note aside. ‘‘The earliest post! Then it must ; 


be done to-night! And I haven't an idea, nor } 
the ghost of one! I have worked all day on the } 
translation of this French book, because | } 
hadn't energy enough to think of a plot; and ; 
now, when I am tired out, I must try to concoct : 
a story !”’ 
. “Let me see what time it is,”’ she continued, } 
rising and going to the window, which looked ; 
out ona church clock. ‘Half-past six! Well, : 
I will bathe my face, brush my hair, and take a } 
walk, and perhaps, by the time I come back, I ; 
may have something to write about.’’ So saying, : 
she commenced her simple toilet, and was soon } 
ready to go out. : 3 

But a walk through crowded city streets is } 


? 


‘ the little creature still stood watching. 


noticed the child, and wondered what made 
her look so sad and lonely. Now, in the dusk, 
At last 
she left the window, and in a moment appeared 
on the steps, looking eagerly up and down the 


> street. 


After a few minutes, however, she went in, 
and, as she left the parlor-door open, Kate 


$ could see her movements by the light which 


shone from the hall. Going to the mantel, she 
took something from it, then, by the aid of a 
chair, she climbed to the centre-table. In a 
second, she had struck a match, and, standing 
on tiptoe, was endeavoring to light one of the 
burners of the chandelier above her head. This 
she succeeded in doing; but, unfortunately, as 
she stepped back into the chair, it tipped over, 
and the child fell backward to the floor. Breath- 
lessly Kate leaned from the window to see if 
anyone in the house had heard the fall, and 
would come to the little one’s assistance; but, 
after waiting a few moments, and finding that 
no one appeared, she sprang from her seat, 
rushed downstairs, across the street, and up the 
steps of the house she had watching. 
Fortunately the child had not fastened the door 
when she re-entered the hall, and it yielded 
readily to Kate’s impatient hand. In another 


been 


: instant, she was bending over the senseless form 


on the floor. The child had been stunned by 
her fall, and, as Kate lifted her and laid her on 
a sofa, she was struck, not only by her beauty, 
but by a strangely familiar look in the features, 
though she could not recall whom they so 
strongly resembled. 

Kate saw a glass of water standing on a small 
table. Some of this she sprinkled on the child’s 
face, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing the 


not especially conducive to rest, and Kate} large blue eyes unclose, and a little hand stole 
returned little brighter than when she started.’ up to her face with a sweet caressing motion. 
Sinking into a chair by the open window, she } But the next moment it was withdrawn, and the 
dreamily watched the passers-by or noticed } child burst into a violent fit of sobbing. 

listlessly how one after another of the dark} ‘What is it, dear?’ asked Kate, bending 
houses looming up on the opposite side of the} over her. ‘Have you hurt yourself? Does 


9? 


street would shine out suddenly as the gas was; your head ache? 
(251) 
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“No,” sobbed the child, «it isn’t my head; } in, he kissed it and said: ‘Darling Kate! Shali 
but I thought, when I woke up, that you were}I never see you again?’ And then I spoke, 
my own dear mamma come back, and that I ; and, as he turned round, he dropped the picture. 
shouldn’t be lonely any more.” I picked it up, and it was a picture of you.” 

‘‘Where is your mamma?” asked Kate. Kate heard as if in a dream. The childs 
“And what made her leave you here by your- } innocent words had brought back the romancy 
self?” of her life. She knew now of whose fae 

“‘Hush!*’ said the little girl, in a whisper, ; Nellie’'s had reminded her, and memories that 
‘‘Don’t speak so about my mamma: she is in} she had thought trampled down and _ buried 
heaven, and can’t come back, or I know she} forever came rushing back in wild confusion. 
would when her little Nellie wants her so.”’ } Once more, she was the- promised bride of 

Tears dropped on the golden curls that Kate } Edward Farrington, and listened to his vows 
was tenderly stroking, and, presently, she { of love and devotion. Once more, something— 
inquired softly : ; what, she had never known—suddenly drove 

«But who takes care of you, Nellie dear? } him from her; and, since that hour, she had 
Surely, you don’t: live here all alone.’’ } never heard of him, althougk she had seen 

‘Oh, no,’’ answered the child, smiling. ; a notice of his marriage in the newspapers. 
“My papa lives here, only he has to be gone} So completely absorbed was she in these 
all day and leave me with Maggie. Maggie ; thoughts, that Nellie’s gentle touch failed to 
is the cook, you know, and she is kind to me. } rouse her. 

But, to-day, she heard that her brother was ill, But a few moments had passed, however, 
and she cried so hard; and, by-and-by, she } when a quick manly tread was heard on the steps 
asked me if I should be afraid to stay alone ; and in the hall; and, springing from the sofa, 
while she ran home to see him, and I thought } Nellie flew across the room, exclaiming: 

I shouldn't. So she left me some cakes and ‘‘Oh, papa, come here and see the lady whose 
a glass of water and lighted the hall-gas, for } picture you have upstairs !”’ ‘ 
she said it might grow dark before she came. Mr. Farrington caught sight of the visitor, 
I played with my doll a good while, and then } and hurried forward with a cry of joy. 

1 watched for papa ever so long; and then Maggie returned before Kate half understood 
I thought he wouldn’t like the house so dark, } how another lover had made the mischief 
and I tried to light the gas, and I suppose I fell } between her and Mr. Farrington, hoping in 
down and went to sleep. But what made you ; this way to gain her himself, or how Edward 
come?’ she continued, presently, as if the fact} had married, out of pity, a poor friendless 
that Kate was a stranger had just entered her} orphan, who had been dead two years. 

head. $ So much was to be told, that they knew not 

“1 saw you fall, Nellie,” Kate replied. } where to begin, and Kate was almost glad to 
“T live just across the street, and was sitting 3 eseape to the quiet of her own room and have 
at the window, and, when you fell and no one leisure to think over the strange events of the 
came to help you, I ran over.” past hours. Her heart thrilled still with her 

“That was very kind,” said the little girl. } lover’s words, as he left her at the door: 
«Papa will come home presently, and he will “Remember, it will be your last lonely 
thank you for taking care of me.”’ evening. We have waited too long already. 

“TI ought to go back,”’ began Kate, doubtfully, } To-morrow must make you my wife and give 
as a thought of her unwritten story crossed her } my little Nellie a mother.” 
mind; “but I cannot leave you alone. I'll wait As Kate entered her chamber, her eyes fell 
until Maggie comes.” 3 on the note from Mr. Sothern. Could she wrile. 

“And papa too!’’ pleaded the child. «Papa § this evening? She could no longer complait 
will be very glad to see you again, I know— of a lack of ideas, but to arrange them in 
because he is so fond of you.” ’ anything like order seemed impossible. Still, 

“So fond of me?” echoed Kate, in surprise, sit would quiet her even to sit and hold her 
and secretly wondering if Nellie’s fall had} pen as usual; and, dropping into her chair, she 
affected her brain. ‘Your papa does not } began writing—with no plan, no plot, simply 
know me.” 3 the outpouring of her happiness. 

“Oh, yes, he does,” answered Nellie, confi- Yet never had Mr. Sothern expressed such 
dently. ‘‘I know he does: because, one day, } approbation; never before had she so compelled 
I went to his room to call him to dinner, and} readers to appreciate her as by her Sror¥ 
he was looking at a picture, and, just as I went } WirHout a Puor. 





WAYNE HOUSE. 


BY ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN. 


} HE tale I am about to { {curly head supported by a pillow; his eyes half 
relate concerns a} } closed, and his manner quite listless and unlike 
part of my life that Ij ; its usual buoyancy. By his side stood Rob, his 
remember with the? babyish features dignified and absurdly matured 
shuddering horror} by the addition of nurse’s spectacles, peering 
which possesses us{ gravely into his brother’s languid face, and 
when we recall and } giving wise and careful directions, in a childish 
re-experience, in counterfeit of his father’s tone, to little Marjorie, 
memory, a terrible} my three-year-old daughter, who, with sweet 
soul-haunting dream. } young eyes, half laughing, half serious, looked, 

in partial comprehension of the nature of the 

game, from one to the other ef her brothers. 


My husband was many years.my senior— 
already a middle-aged man when we were married 
—but so tender and tolerant of my whims and 1 saw at a glance that something serious ailed 
caprices, so ready to sympathize in all my } my boy, and had him earried to my own chamber, 
youthful follies, that I never felt the difference { apart from the other children, and there put to 
in our age as a barrier in my pleasure; and, in ‘ bed. It needed, however, the grave startled 
my sorrows, surely it was a rock of strength } look in my husband's eyes, as they rested apon 
against which my weak childish heart could his oldest son, to awake my apprehensions. 
lean in security. } After giving some directions, minnte and 

We lived in a thriving manufacturing town, } impressive, to nurse, he beckoned me to a 
where my husband had established already a ° farther window, took me tenderly in his arms, 
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large and exceedingly remunerative practi¢e; so {and gazed pityingly into my face. 

that, at the time of our marriage, he was able to ‘Love,’ he said, “do you know what the 
surround me with a considerable degree of ; lad’s illness is?” 

luxury. Our home was beautiful, and, as the? ‘‘No,’ I replied, fighting against my vague 
years passed on, and three lovely children came { foreboding. ‘A heavy cold and fever—nothing 
two grace it, 1 grew almost arrogant in my pride } more, is it, Paul? ‘Tell me it is nothing else.”’ 


and happiness. He shook his head and was about to speak, 

One afternoon, I had returned from paying a § when suddenly there came a soft rushing sound, 
round of visits, when my head-nurse came to $ which I knew well—the pattering of small feet: 
me. ‘Mrs. Carteret,” she said, in a grave } —and, forgetful of all else in my usual fear lest: 
tone, ‘would you be pleased to step up to the } the swift-coming heedless little legs should trip» 
nursery 1nd look at Master Harold? He don’t over the few low steps that separated my dress-- 
seem quite himself, and I feel kind of worried { ing- room from my chamber, 1 called aloud;, 
about him.” warningly, as was my custom: 

I remember that I was singing the conclusion; ‘Take care! take care!’’ Instantly,. andk 
of an air I had caught from a street-organ when } before my husband .could: hush my voice, 1a 
she addressed me, and I finished it gayly as I } repented the words, for they had reached ,andu 
preceded her to the nursery, even repeating the} disturbed the wandering brain of my. boy, 
refrain as I entered the room—so careless was I; Raising himself in bed, he turned in my direce- 
of any danger that could threaten my darlings.$ tion, and cried in ‘a hoarse muffled voice;. 
They were all grouped together in the further; horribly unlike his usual clear tones: 
end of the large apartment, and, near the “Don’t worry, mother dear. We're not com 
window, sat the young under-nurse in her white § ing—we’re going out.” 
cap and apron, sewing. I can see the picture: Let me not linger over this sad preface. It is 
vividly, even now. It is not strange. It was ; enough to say that the relentless Azrael had, 
the last time my eyes ever gazed upon the world} under the guise of diphtheria, entered our 
through that glamor of perfect unalloyed bliss‘ happy home, and, not contenting himself witl 
that had so long veiled them ‘from all trouble. * one victim, had known no satiety until he had 


Harold, the eldest, was lying on the floor; his < destroyed our entire flock. 
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My grief was thoroughly selfish and morbid ; 
I lost all interest in the affairs of life; grew 
irritable and so intensely nervous that the 
slightest unusual sound seemed a disturbance 
sreater than I could bear. I caused the nursery 
to be closed, and everything pertaining to my 
little ones to be disposed of by others. I grew 
to hate the house and neighborhood, so associ- 
ated was it with my children’s presence. Of my 
husband's equal sorrow, so nobly and undemon- 
straiively borne, 1 was utterly inconsiderate, 
and his life, at that time. could have been little 
short of martyrdom. Finally, at the end of his 
resources, he proposed that we should go abroad ; 
and, as I gladly seized upon any plan that should 
relieve me of painful associations, he arranged 
that a professional friend should assume his 
practice, and for a year we sought distraction 
in constant motion. Alas! it was only distrac- 
tion—not healing; and, when we found our- 
selves upon the steamer that was to carry us 
home, the enforced idleness brought a renewal 
of bitter memories, and my husband recognized 
that his attempt had failed. 

Yet one good effect our journey had produced 
—it had opened my eyes to the selfishness of my 


Paul, J want them so; I cannot live without 
them.”’ 

‘* Louise, would it be a relief to you never 
again to go back to Elsboro? Shall we make 
a new home for ourselves in a new place? 
We can do so, my darling; you are young yet, 
and I am strong enough to begin again.” 

‘Paul, love, do you mean it? Could we 
do it?’ I cried. 

“Certainly,” he assented. Thén compunction 
smote me. 

«‘But your practice,” I exclaimed ; 
3 splendid practice! 
; that !’’ 

‘« Easily, dearest, ’ he replied. ‘‘All the men, 
women, and children in Elsboro are but shadows 
compared with my wife. 





** your 
You could not abandon 


For her happiness, 


3 

$1 would willingly make a holocaust of the whole 
lot.” 

So it was settled. 
3 


My husband proposed that, in order to give 
our new life a complete alteration from the old 
existence, we should shun towns and establish 
ourselves on the outskirts of some city, where, 
if patients sought him, he could attend them. 
This we accordingly did, and were soon settled 


grief and had awakened me to a recognition of } ina rather lonely but beautifully rural neighbor- 


the sad havoc silent sorrow had wrought in my 
husband. 

I never shall forget the night we passed in 
New York, prior to the day fixed for our home- 
going. Its agony grew so unendurable, that 
I felt a need for some physical exertion that 
might relieve the mental pressure. [ arose 
softly, donned my clothes and outer garments, 
and laid my hand upon the door-handle, to 
open it quietly. Unhappily, it creaked in turn- 
ing, and, with a start, my husband awoke and 
discovered my absence. With a stride, he 
reached me, and grasped my arm. 

‘* Louise,” he cried, with a great fear in his 
voice, ‘‘ where are you going?”’ 

I suffered him to lead me back into the room, 
and, as I sank ‘inertly into a chair, I burst into 
an hysterical fit of weeping. 

“Paul! Paul!” I cried, “it is useless— 
I cannot go back there! Oh, God! what 
shall I do?” 

He knelt beside me and gathered me into his 
strong arms, stroking my head soothingly, as it 
lay on his breast, with his large comfortable 
hand. 

“‘What is it, love?” he asked, gently, as one 
would coax a child. ‘You cannot go back to 
our home ?’’ 

“«TTome ! 
is none for us! 


The word is a mockery. There 
Oh, my children! my babies! 


hood. 

We had discovered a house which charmed us, 
both from its quaintness and the air of antiquity 
—an unusual property in our new land—which 
} hung about it. It bore a certain neglected 
} appearance, which we easily caused to be reme- 

died, and was attractive to us for the very 
reason that made it unwelcome te others: 
namely, its old-fashioned build, which was so 
unlike our late modern dwelling and the modish 
Queen-Anne mansions that were so rapidly 
springing into surprising and marvelously- 
decorated shapes all about It was a 
3 rambling wooden structure, built of solid beams 
and massive timbers, approached hy a double 
¢ stoop, and surrounded with gardens diversified 


us. 


by overgrown, .weed-encumbered, box-bordered 
‘ paths. The interior of Wayne House—as it was 
$ called, from the name of the family who had 
} built and long occupied it—was a series of 
3 inconvenient surprises, and there was only one 
3 point of resemblance in its whole structure to 
the once loved house in which I had spent so 
}many happy years: this was in the situation 
of the room Paul and I had selected for our 
$ chamber. 
3 bed-room, with a dressing-room which was 
reached by descending three steps; the same 
short flight on the opposite side had, in our 
other house. led into a passage to my children’s 


It was connected, as was: my former 
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nursery: here, it gave access to a small dark, that such it must have been. 


closet, from which a queer long-disused—and, 
| should have supposed, useless—flight of steps 
led down into some remote region, which, for 
a long time, we did not investigate. The closet 
we kept locked, giving the little room but one 
outlet-—that through our chamber. 

The employment of arranging our Lares and 
Penates in this abode so occupied me, mind and 
body, that, on its completion, I felt so much 
more like my old self, that I regarded the place 
asa. means of salvation, and already felt a love 
for its quaint picturesque ugliness spring up 
within me. It was a great joy to me also to note 
the pleasure with which my husband regarded 
my altered demeanor, and the beneficent effect 
of healthy employment had given me strength 
to subdue, in a measure, the hysterical melan- 
choly which had so long dominated me. 

We had entered our new home in the spring, 
and by the autumn had become quite rooted in 
our transplantation. My husband’s reputation 
had preceded him, find the hope that I had 
indulged of having him more constantly with 
me was frustrated by the many demands made 
upon his skill. I should have felt a regret that 
we had moved so far from the city—as his 
absences were thus more prolonged—had it not 
been for the promise of a tender and ardently 
longed-for companionship which, ere another 
spring should bud, was to be granted me. 

I was sitting over my needlework one beauti- 
ful afternoon in late September. I had sewed 
steadily all day, and was a little weary and 
drowsy in consequence. Indeed, I had lost 
myself once or twice in dreamland, which was, 
a3 ever, peopled by my lost darlings, when 
suddenly there came to my ears a soft, familiar, 
but long-unheard sound—the swift oncoming of 
small childish feet. Still half under the spéll 
of my dreams, I started up and cried warn- 
ingly : 

“Take care, dear ones! Take care!’’ 

The sound instantly ceased, even as my 
words awoke me to full consciousness, and for 
& few moments 1 succumbed to a fierce attack of 
my old grief. Determined that my husband 
should -not discover its traces, I resolutely 
washed them away and went for a long walk in 
the garden, which proved so effectual a remedy 
that le failed to find anything amiss on his 
return. Not so easily, however, could I rid 
myself of the cause of my overthrow. That 
Peculiar pattering rush of steps 


hurrying 
haunted me. §o vivid and real had it been, 


that I could not believe it the imaginative 
Tecreation of a dream; and yet, well I knew 





3 


$ 





1 tried to 
put its memory from me, and had well-nigh 
succeeded, when, early one morning, before we 
had risen, I heard it again. I had just waked 
and my husband was yet sleeping, when, from 
the direction of my dressing-room, came that 
unmistakable sound. In the half-dazed con- 
dition that follows close upon long deep slumber 
—the past was the present, intervening months 
had rolled away, and my children, as was their 
wont, were rushing heedlessly from the nursery 
in a merry rivalry as to which should first 
reach mamma’s bed. 

“Take care! Take care, little ones !’’ I cried. 
My words at once roused my husband. 

‘«What is it, Louise?’ he asked. He looked 
at me in surprise. ‘‘ What ails you, dear? 
You are pale as death and trembling like a leaf. 
To whom were you talking, love ?”’ 

“To our children, Paul. Did you not hear 
them coming from the nursery? Hark!’’ I 
laid my hand on his arm to enforce silence, but 
alas! the sound had died away, and, nervously 
excited, I rose and opened the door leading to 
the small dressing-room. 

I was not surprised to find it tenantless. I 
expected nothing else; but, as I stood on the 
topmost step, peering into the blankness, was it 
fancy or reality that made me think I heard a 
gentle pitiful sobbing near by? I said nothing 
of this, knowing, by his manner, that my 
husband was becoming alarmed at what he 
considered my vagary, and, for a time, was 
enabled to quiet my quivering nerves; but an 
incident that happened not long after made 
him, if not share my superstition, at least 
sympathize with its cause. 

We had come in from a beautiful country 
drive about six o’clock, one afternoon, and had 
gone to our chamber to make some alteration 
in our toilets for the evening. As we entered 
the room together, something— perhaps - the 
gentle flame of the wood-fire on the hearth— 
reminded me forcibly of my children. I 
shivered and glanced at Paul. He was stand- 
ing by the mantel, looking sadly into the crack- 
ling fire, and I saw that the same memory had 
occurred to him: a recollection of the custom 
which used to prevail with us, when three little 
white-clad figures would rush jubilantly into 
our room, at this hour, to say their prayers at 


: papa’s knee, and scorch their pink toes by the 


ardent blaze. 

The quick tears sprang to my eyes, but, before 
they could fall, I noticed my husband give a 
violent start, and at the same instant came that 


strange weird sound. o natural did it seem at 
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this hour, and so absorbed, had I been in.paflog: { 


tions of the past, that I, did. not pause, te.con- 
sider our, changed, circumstances, but, again 
called involuntarily, a8 so often before: <‘ Take 
care, sweethearts, take, care!’’ For the. first 
time in, my, life, I saw. my husband. unnerved. 
Sinking into a chair that, stood close beside, him, 
he, covered. his face with his hands, and his 
strong frame shook with uncontrellable emotion. 
Then it was that I learned how deep and uade- 
monstrative his sorrow had been. Allowed no 
vent, it had grooved, fierce channels in his soul, 
which time and hope had not—as in my case— 
bridged with new anticipations, 

The next day, he returned earlier than usual 
from his visits, bringing with him a carpenter. 
Intuitively I understood his purpese in fetching 
him hither, and accompanied them upstairs to 
our dressing-room. The closet deor, of which I 
have spoken, my husband unlocked, aad the 
man made a thorough investigation as to its 
construction. 

‘*] see no loose boards er cracks here, Dr. 
Carteret,’ he said, at last, <‘ Will you deseribe 
the noise again ?”’ 

Paul glanced: at me apprehensiyely, I 
divyined that he forbore putting its significance 
into words that should. distress me, and was 
turning away when—patter, patter, patter, came 
a,sound as of eager little feet approaching in 
ardent, impetuous haste. 1 started forward. 
“Take care—’’ 1 began, but did “not finish the 
caution, for my hushaud’s touch again awoke.me 
to, the futility of my. words. Still holding me 
closely, he turned te the man, and, with great 
beads of perspiration standing on his forehead, 
said hurriedly : 

“I need not describe the sound; you haye 
heard it. Discover where it is.” 

The fellow, who appeared to be of more than 
ordinary intelligence, locked at him uacompre- 
hendingly. 

‘“‘ Beg pardon, sir; I haye heard nothing.” 

My husband let his arm drop from about me. 

‘‘Heard nothing?’’ he repeated. ‘Did you 
not hear a sound like—like—like the hurrying 
steps of little children ?”’ 

The man shook his head. 

‘* Not I, sir.” 

Paul gazed at him, with a strange suspicion 
dawning in his eyes. 

‘Gooding, you stood between my wife and me. 
You heard her speak, did you not?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.”’ 

“‘Well, then, did. you not hear any sound, 
just before ?”’ 

‘** Nothing, sir.”’ 


My; husband put. his, hand to his. forehead 
: witha gesture of. despair, then he moved. closer 
to Gooding and laid it heavily upon his shoulder, 
“Think again, my, good fellow,’’ he said, 
{ urgently, almost persuasively. ‘‘ You must have 

heard some,sound, else you would have wondered 

that Mrs. Carteret should speak as she did.” 

**I didn’t notice what the lady said, sir, 

’ thinking she was speaking to you; but I’m 
certain I heard no noise.” 

Paul drew a long breath, and tried to turn 
the subject by alluding to the staircase to which 
the closet gave access, and soon he and the 
carpenter were discussing its probable outlet, 
I was completely upset by the continued repe- 
tition of that inexplicable mystery, and, throwing 
a shawl about me, descended to the garden, to 
try and regain, in the pure fresh air, the self- 
control which.I felt slipping from me. But, try 
as I would, my thoughts lingered about the 
subject, and that suggestion of a new and 
horrible idea, which I had read in Paul's eyes 
as.the man disclaimed all comprehension of our 
agitation, recurred to my tortured mind. Was 
it possible that, he feared that our brains had 

: become touched by trouble? I had read a 
shadow of the expression before, when I knew 
that he feared for my sanity: but, from the 
fact of our being the only listeners to that 
haunting and constantly recurring sound, did 
he argue that grief had affected us both? 

As I strolled up and down, I was arrested, 
when near the garden-gate, by the sight of an 
uncouth figure leaning on the rustic bars. The 
man gazed at me with sombre mournful eyes 
3 He was miserably clad in ancient and shrunken 


5 


garments, and his whole appearance was wretch- 
edly. poor and unkempt. Straggling locks of 
yellowish-gray hair fell about his lean and pallid 
$ face; and, as he attempted to address me, his 
utterance was broken by a hollow and racking 
} cough. 
$ Madam,” he said, raising his rusty felt hat 
with a graceful though tremulous courtesy, ‘‘are 
you the present owner of Wayne House?” - 
“My husband bought it about six months 
3 ago,” I replied. 
“T am addressing Mrs.—”’ 
gestively. 
‘‘Mrs. Carteret,’’ I supplied. 
“Thank you. I am Philip Wayne. My 
fortunes, you see, are somewhat fallen since 
I owned the house.”’ 
I bowed my acknowledgment of his intro- 
duction ; and, compassionating the ill-luck which 


he asked, sug- 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


i had brought the former owner of the property 
$ to this low estate, I opened the gate and invited 
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his entrance, just as my husband issued from ; probabilities. Without vanity, 1 may say that, 
the house and approached us. I knew of Paul's } being good-looking, witty, and popular, I found 
great abhorrence and impatience of beggars, and ; easy means of involving myself in debt. 
had not time to prevent the words which, as } “At last, I came to an end of my resources— 
I expected, he.greeted me with. : credit failed and money-lenders looked shy at 
“Louise dear,” he exclaimed, as his eyes fell} my security. I was meditating a clean con- 
upon the tatterdemalion, “I would not ‘admit } fession of my liabilities to Eugene and an appeal 
beggars.” Sto ‘his merey, when, one morning, a letter 
As he spoke, my protégé drew himself erect,}from him dashed my hopes to the ground. 
and I shuddered at the fierce malignancy of the : It announced his approaching marriage to a‘ 
glance he shot, from beneath his overhanging } young and attractive girl, the daughter of his 
yellowish-gray eyebrows, at Paul. I hastened ; clergyman. 
to explain matters. ; ‘T can recall, as if but an hour had inter- 
“Nay, Paul,’ I said; ‘this is a gentleman } vened, the crushing effect of that blow. At 
who formerly owned Wayne House. Mr. Wayne, } last, I remembered my former plan. Why 
allow me to introduce my husband.” should I not carry it out even now? If I suc- 
Paul immediately held out his hand, in wel- 3 ceeded, it would at least be a temporary relief 
come to our unbidden guest. Like all great , to my overwhelming embarrassments. By the 
physicians, his heart was ever open to the} next train, I was on my way hither. Before 
appeals of real distress and misfortune, though } night, I had made a clean breast of my condi- 
intolerant of mendicancy; and, when he heard tion to Eugene; and, the next morning, | 
from the unfortunate creature’s lips the causes } departed from Wayne House, with a check for 
which had brought about his present miserable ; fifty thousand dollars in my pocket and my 
condition, no prince in all his state could have } brother’s words ringing in my ears: 
received more courteous and sincere overtures} ‘‘‘Here is a free gift. On its income, you 
of hospitality than did the forlorn wretch who } can live comfortably, if you choose to do so 
had by his own telling been the buffet of fortune. § I make, however, no conditions or suggestions 
This was the tale he told us amid the shadows } as to its use: only remember that, having paid 
of the falling night, as we stood in the garden g your debts twice and supported you entirely for 
that had been his heritage: ~ ; ten years, it is the last cent I shall ever, under 
“My grandfather was an Englishman, who, ; any circumstances, give you.’ 
marrying an American, conceded to her home-} ‘Time passed; I paid part of my debts, 
sick fancies to the extent of banishing himself; dissipated the sum Eugene gave me, and 
to a strange and uncongenial country. Tere acquired fresh liabilities. I seldom saw my 
he built this house and became a large land-; brother, but heard from him at intervals 
owner, fashioning his life and that of his family ; I knew that his wife had died, after presenting 
on English models, among which, as you may } him with two children—a boy and girl—two 
naturally imagine, the law of primogeniture and } living obstacles to my inheritance. By_ this 
entail held high rank. His will was drawn up ; time, 1 was miserably poor, my friends had 
in accordance with these principles, a further ; deserted me, and ruin stared me in the face 
extension of which was rigidly enjoined upon }I was beginning to see the folly of the life 
his heir, Thus it was that, when my father, $I had led, and to wish ardently for a chance 
his only child, died, leaving two sons, Eugene, : to start afresh, when I received a telegram from 
the elder, came in for everything, while to me, } my brother’s steward, announcing that Eugene 
the unimportant Benjamin, was left a blessing } had been stricken with paralysis and desiring 
and my mother’s insignificant fortune. my immediate presence. I went to his bankers. 
“My brother was already forty years of age, } and represented that I had not sufficient money 
and, as he had remained thus far unmarried, }to defray my traveling-expenses. This they 
there was every probability that he would die} supplied me, and, just about this hour in the 
a bachelor. He was liberal to me—exceedingly } evening, I entered that gate. I found that not 
80: let me do him that justice—and I confess } only sickness, but death, had been before me, 
that, being rather gay, I. made considerable ; my brother’s seizure having been occasioned by 
demand upon his generosity. Money, to me, { the sudden loss of his eldest child, a girl of six 
was utterly valueless save for momentary grati- > years. 
fication, and, feeling quite sure of my inherit- ‘«Eugene was very ill and unable to speak ; 
ance, I recklessly squandered what I could coax } but he recognized me, I think. The physicians 
from him, and made large drafts on future } gave slight encouragement as to his recovery, 
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and to me the whole household looked for? he could realize. You may imagine the shock 
directions. There never had been much love } this was to me. Nothing remained but my real 
between my brother and myself, and, naturally, } estate; little by little, 1 sold it, living upon the 
1 felt little actual grief at his condition—but } proceeds until it was all gone. Then again 
| never wished him dead.” poverty stared me in the face, and this time 
The speaker’s voice sank here, and I motioned } there was no escaping it. 
to Paul to invite him into the house. This he I have sunk, sunk, until you now behold me, 
did; but the old man seemed not to hear him: } once your equal—and, perhaps, superior—in 
he sat motionless on the garden-seat upon which } wealth, debased to the level of a pauper. Have 
he had sunk at the beginning of his recital, 31 tried to work? Aye, have I—but to no 
and, with his dim far-away gaze fixed on the 3 purpose. Bred in idleness and luxury, and 
distant horizon, appeared quite oblivious of us, his $ debilitated by indulgence, I had no strength to 
suditors. We, deeply interested, said no more; 3 work. Often have I sought to end my weary 
and, presently, he resumed in a low muttering } existence; but—God help me‘!—even for that 
tone, quite unlike his former speech, and so}! lack sufficient courage. I feel that death is 
indistinct that we had to hold our breath to upon me: all the length of my journey have 
catch it. Heretofore, he had certainly been 31 felt him pursuing me. But I have accon- 
speaking to us, now he apparently addressed ; plished the end I had in view—to return once 
himself : more to this house; not from love of its asso- 
‘““No, I never wished Eugene would die; } ciations, but because I felt that I must visit it 
I rather hoped he’d live, because it seemed } once more. Now my tale is ended. Will you 
to me that his heart would be softened by } grant me shelter?” 
illness and that he might help me again, My husband hesitated—the first time I had 
recognizing my devotion. But he did not— } ever known him backward in yielding to the 
he died, and I was appointed administrator and 3 claims of hospitality: still, I did not blame him. 
guardian over property that ought to have been } There was something eerie and repellant about 
mine, and would have been but for an obstacle; > the former master of Wayne House, that had 
and it became mine when the obstacle was— } developed with his story and made me feel that 
died. Did you speak, madam?” he was an undesirable guest. Still, a refusal 
His manner and tone changed as he asked } would have been impossible under the circum- 
the irrelevant question; he had shaken off the { stances, and Paul tried to make his welcome 
.dreamy haze that seemed to obscure us from ; cordial. No half-measures were ever possible with 
him, and, at my exclamation, was immediately } him; and so, that night, Philip Wayne found 
alert and self-possessed. himself ensconced in our best guest-chamber, 
“No,” I answered; “I said nothing.” comfortably fed and prescribed for, enjoying a 
Neither had 1. The sound that had disturbed } luxury to which he had long been unaccustomed. 
him had been merely an audible involuntary When we discussed our strange visitor, that 
shudder of distrust and repulsion evoked by the } evening, Paul acknowledged that the old man 
peculiar accent with which he spoke of “the had diagnosed his own case correctly; his 
obstacle.”” He seemed at a loss as to where he strength and vitality were spent, and he was 
had left off, and my husband supplied the cue: 3 rapidly nearing his end. For some days he 
‘You mean the other child—the boy—died ?”’ 3 lingered, and we did all in our power to 
The old man nodded and continued : alleviate his condition. He was very grateful, 
“I, of course, then inherited the property; } and seemed to become quite attached to me. I 
but, from the moment of my taking possession, } found employment for all my: spare time in 
things went wrong. I did not cure to live in} ministering to him, and was able to forget those 
such a quiet place, and went abroad, entrusting} weird, ghostly, and inexplicable sounds which 
my affairs to an agent. I was absent five years, } had disturbed my tranquillity. There had been 
living luxuriously and getting all I could out! no recurrence of them since the day on which 
of life My dividends were paid regularly, } old Philip Wayne had been discovered at our 
with no abatement, and I congratulated myself} gate, and my husband and I began to believe 
on possessing 2 man so well qualified to manage 3 that, indeed, we had been laboring under 4 
and rid me of all care. Finally, I grew weary : hallucination. 
of travel, and decided to return to America. Our visitor had been with us about a week 
I notified my agent to expect me; but, when} when, one afternoon, Paul, after making his 
I reached New York, I found that he had usual professional visit to him, came to me and 
absconded with every cent of my property which { said gently : 
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“Louise dear, he seems very low; I should § 
not wonder if he passed away in the night. 1} 
think I will have Kelly sit up with him.” 1} 
assented; and it was arranged that our coach- } 
man should watch in an adjoining room, and be 
ready to call my husband in case of a change. ‘ 

I was wakeful that night. At last I fell § 
asleep, but my slumber was restless; I would j 

* doze and wake again repeatedly, until, after many } ; 
unsuccessful attempts, | finally fell into a heavy ; 
unconsciousness. It must have been about two 
o'clock when a familiar sound waked me. I had 
been dreaming that my little ones were with me. } 

I fancied that it was early morning—too early, } 
I thought, for nurse to allow them to rise; and, ; 
glancing at their still sleeping father, I quietly ; 
slid from the bed to prevent their awaking him. § 
Noiselessly I stole through the gloom, beckoned 
by the night-lamp that always stood in the 
dressing-room. 
with my usual warning yet unspoken on my 
lips, when a sight met my eyes that paralyzed 
my utterance, save for a short sharp cry. 

There before me, kneeling in front of the 
three steps leading to the closet, with his 
haggard countenance revealed by the faint rays 
of the lamp, was Philip Wayne, engaged in a 
most curious occupation. He- was literally 
tearing the wood-work away with his long} 
shriveled fingers. His back was to me, and } 
so absorbed was he in his work that he failed to } 
hear my cry. His ebbing strength must have 
flowed back in a superhuman tide, for he had 
already worked great havoc with the wooden 
steps. The carpet had been torn aside, and the 
débris that surrounded the bent and quivering 
figure showed that his energy had already } 
accomplished much. 

My husband, roused by the sharp sound of 
my voice, had stolen to my side, and together 
we watched in amazement the weird worker. 

Finally there came a pause; we moved a step 
forward, the better to observe his movements. 

All the planks had been removed, and nae! 
the man crouched low over something that we 


I reached the door in a moment, 
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could not perceive ; then we saw the white hands 
stretched forth until they caught and clung 
to the invisible object. As we watched with 
bated breath, suddenly, upon the still night air, 
there came a terrible sound, half-shriek, half- 
moan, @ convulsive movement of the crouching 
figure, and the next moment my husband was 
supporting the lifeless form of Philip Wayne. 

I pressed forward; in the casing of the lowest 
step lay a little dress, still retaining its shape 
and texture, while about it were strewn some 
tiny white bones. I remember only this; the 
fainting - fit which followed ended in  brain- 
fever, and when I recovered we had again 
become homeless. 

Fearing lest should 


painful associations 


; aggravate my malady, Paul had me carried 


at once to a hospital, and never again have | 
beheld or heard aught of Wayne House. A few 
explanations of that terrible scene were given 
me. Kelly acknowledged that, being unac- 
customed to watching, he had fallen asleep. 
Perfectly acquainted with the plan of the 
house, its former master had reached the dress- 
ing-room by means of the private staircase, 
which, investigation proved, led to the lower 
hall, into which issue was obtained by means of 
a small door that was scarcely discernible in its 
$-obscure position under the staircase. He had 
been able easily to enter the room, as, after the 
visit of the carpenter, Paul had neglected to 
relock the door. How the dying creature had 
managed to grope his way through the dark 
passage is a mystery we shall never comprehend 
—unless we believe that remorse for the terrible 
crime which he must have committed endowed 
him with supernatural strength, great enough 


Sto support him until he should satisfy the 


craving to revisit the scene of his guilt. 

Il am now a happy woman. Children again 
gather about our hearth-stone, and gladden 
our ears by the dearest of all titles; but never 
; have I heard the quick patter of their tiny foot- 
steps without a shudder, caused by a vivid 
recollection of the echoes of Wayne House. 





A SHORT 


BY MAUDE 8. 


A GLANCE or two 
From eyes so blue, 
A gentle pressure of my hand; 
A fragrant flower, 
A pleasant hour, 
A stroll along the sand. 


STORY. * 


PEASLEE. 


A fairer face, 
A sweeter grace, 
Another hand is clasped; 
A kiss or two, 
A promise true— 
My dream of love is past. 





BARBARA MORELAND’S CHOICE. 
BY FANNIE LOUISE WEAVER. 


There was enough fine feeling in Mr. Haw- 
HOPE, Miss Barbara, } mond’s composition for him to realize that, with 
you realize fully what ; Barbara’s somewhat independent nature and 
you are throwing ’ remantic tendencies, the very fact that le held 
away. It would be} the family in his power might work against him. 
a pity if you were to But whatever doubts came up in his mind were 
come to your senses g quickly dispelled by an interview with Mrs. 
too late,’’ and John} Moreland, who received his proposal for her 
Hammond rose from ; daughter's hand with unfeigned gratification 
his chair and walked }and relief, adding to her own consent the 
nervously up and } assurance that she knew it would also have been 
down the room. } her husband’s wish. 

He was a man of } To be sure, she said to herself, after he had 
about fifty, of medium } gone—he was twentyfive years older than 
height and good} Barbara, and a widower, and girls sometimes 

5 


figure. Judging from } had notions about “first love,’’ and all that; 


, 


the resolute cast of countenance, a thoughtful } but Barbara was really sensible, and would see, 
observer would say that he was a man to succeed } of course, what a splendid thing it would be for 
in almost any undertaking by the power of his } them all for her to marry him. 
will, but that he would very likely miss the best It was not strange, therefore, that the practical 
kind of happiness that life affords, through lack- well-meaning self-confident man was taken com- 
ing the gentler qualities of mind and heart. ; pletely aback when the slender girl before him 
However correct such a judgment might be, 3 quietly but firmly declined the honor of becom- 
it is very certain that the world looked upon’; ing his wife. For a moment, the world seemed 
Join Hammond as an eminently successful man. ; to stand still. He could scarcely believe that he 

Never, perhaps, in his whole life had he felt ; had understood her words aright. 
80 sure of success, as the day he went to ask} “But, Miss Barbara,”’ he pleaded, “ you can- 
Barbara Moreland to be his wife. By his own } not have considered the matter in all its bear- 
library -fire, he had deliberated long on the ings—your home—your mother and sister—” 
subject. It had been no hasty matter with him—} ‘Oh, hush, please,” she said, hastily, with 
that was not his way. He weighed carefully San imploring gesture. ‘‘ Indeed, I have thought 
the pros and cons, and decided that, in view of 3 of everything, and I cannot do any differently,” 
all the circumstances, the result could not be{ and the brave brown eyes looked straight into 
otherwise than the one he wished. his, with an earnest entreaty for him to spare 

The circumstances, briefly stated, were these: ; her. She knew only too well all the points of 
Barbara’s father had died insolvent a year 
before, and Mr. Hammond held the mortgage on 
his fine house and elegant furniture. He had 
been Mr. Moreland’s trusted friend for years, } and leaned forward, fixing his keen eyes on her. 
and had helped him out of financial straits over } Never before had she looked so sweet and lovely 
and over again. But it was all of no use; }to him, as she sat there trembling a little, yet 
affairs became so hopelessly entangled that at struggling proudly with herself to appear com- 
last the poor man’s brain yielded under the } posed. His mood softened, and he began 
strain, and he gave up tlm struggle. John} another train of argument. 
Hammond had been a frequent visitor at the } ‘‘ Barbara, I do not want you to think about 
house, and had watched the eldest daugliter ; the business arrangement. Of course, that is & 
with silent admiration for some time. Mabel, } secondary consideration. I want you to think 
three years younger, was considered the prettier only of the love and protection I can give you. 
of the two; but Barbara’s attractiveness lay } You must have known that I have long admired 
deeper — outward beauty. you, and now I only ask that—” 

(260) 


the situation. 
But John Hammond was not to be silenced 
very easily. He drew his chair nearer to hers 
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«JT am so sorry, Mr. Hammond, but I cannot § baffled, and his life was not accustomed to such 
let you go on. It is all useless, and will only ; experiences. 
give you pain. I feel very grateful for vanes After a few moments of sullen silence, he rose, 


kindness to us, and shall always esteem you as 
my dear father’s friend, and mine also, if you 
will let me; but any other relationship between us 
is utterly impossible.’’ She rose, walked to the 
low mantel, and rearranged some of the orna- 
ments. 

“But why should it be utterly impossible ?”’ 
he asked, following her with his eyes. ‘I 
should like to know your objections.” 

Her pale face flushed. Then, with an effort, 
she replied : 

“Tt is because I do not love you, and I never 
can marry anyone whom I do not love with my 
whole heart.’ 





saying coldly : 

«‘T hope, Miss Barbara, you realize fully what 
you are throwing away. It would be a pity if 
you were to come to your senses too late.”’ 

«‘T shall never regret anything, Mr. Hammond, 
but the pain I have caused you,’ Barbura 
answered, in a lew voice. 

He walked back and forth a few times, 
nervously gnawing his gray mustache. Finally, 
he paused in front of her. 

“I will come again, after you have had a 
chance to talk it over with your mother—after 
you have had time to consider my offer calmly 
in all its important aspects, as regards the other 


“Ah, I see—you believe in a ‘grande pas-} members of your family as well as yourself. 
sion.””” And all traces of his softer mood}1 shall come one week from to-day, for my 
vanished. He straightened himself in his } final answer.” 
chair. ‘Come, Barbara—those ideas will do } “IT can never make it any different from the 
very well for sentimental schoolgirls; but, for } one I have given you to-day—” Barbara began 
a sensible woman like yourself, they are absurd. to say; but, before she had finished her sentence, 
Just look at the whole situation, the bare facts ’ he had bowed politely and left the house. 
of the case. We all have to face realities sooner } The week that followed was a hard one for 
or later in this world, and, the earlier we learn } the poor girl. Sometimes, it seemed as if her 
to accept them, the better for us. Think what } strength must give way before the overwhelming 
I can do for you and your family, before you $ torrent of tears, reproaches, arguments, and 
foolishly put the possibility ovt of your reach. $ selfish supplications poured forth by her mother 
Your mother has given her consent, and, from } and sister. 
certain hints your father dropped in his last} ‘Oh, mother, mother!’’ she said, one night, 
sad days, 1 feel sure he would have approved ; ‘‘you cannot know what you ask of me, or you 
also.”’ > would not—” And then she broke down utterly. 

“Do you think it is kind to bring up these } ‘““My child,” and Mrs. Moreland’s voice was 
things?” cried Barbara, drawing her slight } very calm and meant to’be convincing, ‘I only 
figure to its full height and turning on him Sask of you what is for your good. It is the 
with burning indignant eyes. ‘My father most natural and the most sensible thing, any- 
never, never would have wished me to marry ; one would say who knew all the circumstances. 
against my will, whatever depended upon it. ; Mr. Hammond will make a very kind indulgent 
And, as for my mother and Mabel, I am ready { husband, and you would be far happier, as his 
to make any sacrifice for them but this, which ; wife, than you will struggling to earn your own 
is impossible. They have no right to ask it. } living in some narrow pinched way. You have 
Oh, Mr. Hammond, can’t you understand ? } been brought up in luxury, and haven’t the 
We must be true to ourselves, as well as to ; faintest idea what it means to be actually poor.” 
others. There are sins against the conscience} ‘I wish I had been the one, 
which everyone can understand; but there are ; worldly Mabel. 
sins against the heart also. No, no; you may 3 better success if he had tried for me.” 
call it romantic and sentimental, or whatever } They were sitting by th® library-fire, after 
you please, but these are the ‘facts of the situ-} dinner. There seemed to be, in these days, only 
ation’ to me; and [ dare not go against what } one topic of conversation. 

1 feel in my inmost soul to be true and right.” 


” 


said pretty 
‘He would have met with 


; ‘T have thought, sometimes,” Mrs. Moreland 


John Hammond was touched, although he g continued, ‘that possibly yoy may have imagined 


could not appreciate her feelings as a finer 
nature would have done; they seemed decidedly less young artist-friend. But I cannot believe 
overstrained. However, they had the effect of } you would let such a foolish fancy weigh against 
making him realize that it would be useless to } a substantial offer like Mr. Hammond’s.”’ 


urge his suit any longer. He felt disappointed, } Barbara started as if she had received an 


yourself in love with Stuart Turner, your penni- 
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electric shock—and then her heart stood still. 
She sat gazing into the fire, stunned and motion- 
less. By-and-by, among the‘ burning coals, 
definite pictures took shape. She saw herself 
dancing with Stuart Turner, at one of Mrs. 
Danforth’s elegant balls. She had on her lovely 
blue silk and white lace dress for the first time, 
and wore pink roses at her waist. After the 
dance, they walked through the brilliant rooms, 
and then went into the conservatory, to rest and 
talk. There, among the flowers, he told her he 
was going to Europe, to lead a Bohemian artist’s 
life for the next few years, study the old masters, 
and see if he could not paint something worth 
while. He took both her little hands in his 
as he said, looking straight into her eyes: 

“Will you promise not to forget me, Barbara 
—though I should not see you again for years?” 

And she, with her eyes held captive by his, 
had answered in a voice wholly new to herself, 
yet scarcely above a whisper: 

“1 promise never to forget you, Stuart.”’ 

That was all. And it was two years ago that 
it happened. She had not received one word 
from him during that time—but she had not 
forgotten. Her 
unwise thing for her own side of the case, to 
call forth those vivid pictures in the fire-glow. 
They brought comfort and strength to Barbara’s 
sorely-tried heart, as nothing else could have 
done just then. She had not thought of seeking 
help in his memory before this. Ah, what help 
it was! Now she could think and act. She 
would not break down again. She got up 
presently, saying she was too tired to talk any 
more, and went upstairs to her room. 

A new idea had seized her. Other memories 
had followed close. Her happy summer at 
Jefferson, after that winter, all came back to her, 
and on her way upstairs these words kept ring- 
ing in her ears : 

“If the day should ever come when you 
stand in need of a friend, my child, I hope 
you won't forget old Kingsley Jacobs.” 

Upon the hotel piazza, facing the grand restful 
mountains standing in the moonlight, he had 
said the words the pight before she came away. 
She could see just how he looked, sitting in his 
wheeled chair, wrapped in his ulster. An 
accident had happened to him in his childhood, 
which crippled him for life. A queer crabbed 
cross-grained man“ was what the majority of 
people found him in his old age, but once in a 
while someone would succeed in getting below 
the crust of moroseness, to find a deep well of 
lovingkindness and gentleness. Barbara, with 
her earnest truthful nature and sweet winning 


mother surely did a very 





ways, was one of the few who found instinctively 
the key to his higher self, and there sprang up 
between them, that summer, one of those rare 
true friendships which are as improving as 
heart-satisfying, in which great difference in age 
does not matter, the congeniality depending on 
inner rather than outward conditions. 

To this friend, she decided to turn in her 
trouble. For the first time in weeks, she slept 
soundly, The next morning, she quietly told 
her mother that she was going to Orange, New 
Jersey, to see Mr. Jacobs. That she meant to 
try and get pupils there, something to do by 
which she could support herself. She urged 
her mother to accept their Uncle John’s generous 
offer of a home, which he had extended to them 
when first he knew the shape his brother-in-law 
had left his affairs. If only her mother and 
Mabel would go to him till she found out what 
she could do. Then perhaps in a year or two 
they might make a home together somewhere, 

Mrs. Moreland was struck dumb with amaze- 
ment at her daughter’s plans. 

‘Barbara, you are crazy,’ she shrieked, 
when she found her voice, and would not listen 
to anything she proposed. 

Poor Barbara did what packing was necessary, 
left a short decisive note for Mr. Hammond, who 
was to come the next day for his final answer, 
and departed with a sad but brave heart. 

To old Mr. Jacobs, her coming was like a ray 
of sunshine let in on his gloomy life. He lived 
alone in a large stone mansion, cared for by a 
faithful old housekeeper and devoted servants. 
He had no near relatives left, and he opened his 
heart and his doors to the brave beautiful girl 
who would not make a mercenary marriage. It 
gratified him beyond measure that she had 
chosen out of all the world to turn to him. If 
she must try her wings a little, he would aid her 
plan; but secretly he determined not to part 
with her for any length of time. So, to please 
her, he found her a home with two elderly ladies 
who kept a small boarding-house in a pleasant 
street. Before long, she obtained a few music- 
pupils, and also a position as organist at a little 
church close by, where she had taken a Sunday- 
school class. It had never been able to pay for 
music before, but she was waited on by a com- 
mittee who stated that a fund had been raised, 
and they would like to engage her services at a 
salary of four hundred dollars a year. They 
did not tell her that the sole- contributor to the 
fund was Mr. Kingsley Jacobs— and Barbara 
never knew. 

Every day, she spent an hour or two with her 
kind benefactor, reading to him, and trying in 
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various ways to make his life brighter and less § for her before? 


Why did he stay over there 


lonely. She wrote a long joyful letter home?in Europe, daubing pictures, when the poor 


after she was fairy into her work, but it was} child was turned out of her home? 
One } he went on. 
came at last—a Srief cold ncte informing her of; and he could listen to the lover's story. 


six weeks before she received a reply. 


And se 
But gradually his wrath subsided 
After 


Mabel’s appFexching marriage to Mr. Hammond. ; a long talk, they came to an understanding, and 
A year passed quickly, full of usefulness and { matters were arranged in this wise: 


happy content for Barbara. But Mr. Jacobs was 
growing feeble, and he depended more and more 
on this pright young life which had become 
closely entwined with his. He could do without 
her ne longer. 
few remaining years. So Barbara gave up her 
teaching and went to live at the great stone 
house, and hecame a loving devoted daughter to 
the old man who had never been blessed with 
wife or child. 

} Two years more elapsed, when, one day. a tall 
young man, with blonde hair and mustache and 
a head set proudly on his square shoulders, 
strode up to Mr. Jacobs’s door and asked for 
Miss Moreland. He was shown into the parlor, 
wud then a very strange thing happened: Bar- 
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Jacobs’s adopted daughter and heiress. 


The young artist was to marry Kingsley 


He was 


; to open a studio in New York, but the pair were 
; to live at the great house in Orange; and Barbara 


She must come and comfort his ° 
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/ vara came running downstairs, with shining eyes } 


sud trembling lips, hesitated an instant on the § 


threshold, then rushed straight into the out-} 


stretched arms of the visitor, whose face and 
eyes were eloquent with love’s longing. 

Stuart Turner had great difficulty in recon- 
ciling Mr. Jacobs to his wishes. Barbara had 
hecome so dear to the invalid, he could scarcely 
bear to have her out of his sight. And did this 


‘young jackanapes expect he was going to give 
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> And now here you are, richer than ever. 


was never to be separated from the kind old man, 


the light of whose life she had become. 


“‘T should hardly have dared to come, darling. 


if I had known you were an heiress,’” said Stuart, 


when everything was happily settled and he and 
Barbara were talking over together all that they 
had lived in the years that had passed since the 
night they parted, and she promised not to forget 
him. 

‘*You know, it was your wealth and position 
that kept me back in tlie first place. I couldn't 
face your father and ask for you, in my poverty; 
so I had to go without a word. But I deter- 
mined, as soon as I could scrape together ten 
thousand dollars, to take the next steamer home. 
I sup- 
pose, really, I ought to have gone right back to 
Europe as soon as | heard of it.’”’ And he 
smiled down into her eyes. 

*‘Oh, Stuart! and you would have left me to 
mourn for you all my days?” 

The only answer she received was a shower 


vher up for the asking? Why didn’t he come}; of kisses upon her upturned face. 





FIRST LOVE. 





BY 


GERTIE V. 


GUERNSEY. 





Ir has come to all of us once, 
Sometime in our beautiful youth— 
So subtle and sweet and fine, 
Sv wonderfully divine, 
It is more like a dream than truth. 


And it passes away like a dream, 

Like a bow from the clouds of morn, 
Like a rose from the vernal bough, 
And all that is left to us now 

Is the noontide heat and the thorn. 


Yet still we keep in our hearts 

A thought of the things that are past— 
So strange that they seem unreal, 
So pure that they grow ideal— 

And we almost doubt them at last. 


To think that the touch of a hand 
Or accents tender and low 
Have thrilled with a rapture above 





All joy that a later love 
In its fuliness could bestow | 


Ofttimes, in the poet's lay 
Or the singer’s plaintive tone 

Is a spell that conjures the ghost 

Of these things that we loved tite most 
And makes them again our own. 


And tears come into our eyes 

For the sweetness we did not win. 
Ah, why should the things most pure 
Be the things that seldom endure 

In this world of trouble and sin? 


And well for the favored few 

Who have won and kept their own, 
The prize of a love hke this: 
For theirs is the truest bliss 

That the world has ever known, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SECOND LIFE.’’ 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 184. 


country, nor money to pay for then,” he said, 
CHAPTER VIII. quietly. 

She advanced with ‘‘Money? Ah, how mercenary you city 
both hands held out.; people are!’’ she cried, in a shrill lisping 
They were thick red} falsetto, ‘‘Now, in the country, flowers and 
hands, covered with ; friendship and—love are given away.” 
black lace mittens, Love? Doctor Parker shuddered with dis- 
rings shining on the; gust. That she should profane the word to 
fingers, bangles dan-;him! He stopped short. 
gling from the wrist. ‘‘I must bid you good-bye, Miss Walker,” he 
She was a large-framed } said, resolutely. ‘I am on my way to the 
fat young woman, with ; train.” 

a hook nose, and black ‘*You mean to leave me without a word—of 
eyes that bulged andthe past? Alan!” 

peered aggressively at ‘There can be no tie in the past to bind us 
the world. Sham rubies glittered in her ears; { together. We were but children when we knew 
asham gold necklace hung from her neck ; sham $ each other. and we have both altered much since 
pearl buckles fastened the nodding white plumes } then. We should find no common ground on 
in her Gainsborough hat. which to meet now.” 

Doctor Parker would have smiled at this The woman blenched a little, daunted by his 
apparition had he met it unknown in a crowd, } decisive manner; but, when he turned away, she 
but it was dreadful to him now. It was the } followed him, simpering and dropping her 
ghost of his shameful youth. Could anything eyes coyly. ‘‘I—I have a claim on you, Doctor 
be more shameful than his boyish fancy for this } Parker.” 
gross creature? When Louisa was in the world ‘‘No claim! No ghost of a claim!’’ he cried, 
and coming to him, the purest whitest soul on } turning on her savagely. 
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earth ! “Oh, yes, I have! Very good in law. No! 
“Alan! Don’t you know me? Victoria— {You may thank your stars I let you alone so 
little Vicky, you used to call me.” g long. I’ve been here in Philadelphia a month, 
“IT remember you very well, Miss Walker. I waiting to see you. Now that I’ve found you, 
have not forgotten a single friend in Perryville,”’ : Pll not let you slip so easily. You can go now. 


Alan replied, as she seized his hand and shook } I'll call at your office and prove to you that I 
it tenderly, still holding it when the shake was have aclaim. Good-evening, sir.” 
over, looking into his eyes. She bowed down to the ground with a flourish, 
“And you class me with all Perryville? } which caused two passers-by to halt and watch 
*Miss Walker’! It was not so you called me Sher curiously. They thouglt her mad, and 
once!’ She heaved a portentous sigh and} Alan; as he hurried down the road, had the 
shook orris-root perfume heavily into the air. {same thought. Could she be crazy—or drunk? 
Alan made no answer. but hurried on. Great } The woman had no claim upon him. The letters 
heavens! If Louisa should see this woman he had written her were those of a sclool-boy 
holding his hand and peering into his eyes! } of fourteen. Ten years had passed since they 
She turned and walked with him, keeping step. had met. What could she gain by tormenting 
“Ah, you have gone cut into the great world!} him? No doubt she could find some young 
You forget the woods and the fields and the poor; lawyer who would bring suit for breach of 
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neglected violets by the wayside !’’ ’ promise for her. She had plenty of money to pay 
Alan shot an amused glance over the stout : for it, and such cases were full of amusement to 
flower beside him. >the lawyers. “But, if she sued for a thousand 


“I have no time to gather violets in town or} dollars, I have not as many cents to pay her,” 
(264) 
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he thought, grimly. ‘Not the less could she 
ruin my life, if her story comes to Louisa’s ears.”’ 

He boarded the train and rode into town, his 
head dropped heavily on his breast, and his eyes ¢ 
closed. He could summon courage tw fight } 
ordinary trouble. But this intangible, ridiculous, ; 
hideous misery clutched him as the soft Pl 
devil-fish does the sailor before it drags him 
under the waves. 

Miss Walker took the horse-car into town. } 
he began a flirtation with the conductor, } 
exchanged jokes. with him, and nodded famil- ; 
iarly when she left the car at Rising Sun. 

“Fine bouncing girl, from the country,’ : 
he remarked to a passenger. ‘There's no} 
harm in a dozen like her. I know her sort.” } 

Alan did not; know the genus of young women 
to which Victoria belonged, and hence over- 
rated her viciousness. She was not cruel nor 
murderous, like the jelly-fish. She had really 
no definite ideas as to what she would do to 
him. Marriage and a suit for breach of promise 
floated. dimly before her: either would be an 
adventure, and it was adventure for which she 
pined. Her father had left a small fortune: ; 
she did not want;money. She had read thou- § 
sands of cheap novels; but the only gleam of } 
temance which had come into her own monoto- 
nous life in the bake-shop had been her flirta- 
tion with the bey who was now a learned and 
famous man. She meant to “work it up’— 
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to bring some passion and excitement out of ; 


is It-was but scanty material, but she had no $ 
better. 

A young man, with long hair and light staring } 
eyes, was waiting, like herself. at the Rising Sun > 
Station. He wore a reddish corduroy waistcoat, 
which at once attracted Victoria's admiration. 
This must surely be one of the leaders of fashion. 

, She began a conversation with him concerning 3 
the car, and in ten minutes they were intimate § 
friends. There was a secret congeniality of soul 
between Victoria and Thaddeus—for it was 
he—which rendered conventional forms absurd 
between them. H 

“And what has taken this Jersey lily to 
Germantown?” Thad inquired, after they had 
paced up and down a few times. “A young 
man, I'll warrant. Take care! Young men 
are all deceivers, except myself.” 

“Right you are—it was a young man; and 
there’s his name,’’ flourishing a scrap of paper 
before him. 

Thad’s face changed. He caught the paper. 

“Doctor Alan Parker. St. Alban’s Place.’ 
I know that fellow. Buf he does not live in 
Germantown.” 





‘“‘No; but the girl does, that-he wants to marry. 
He goes out there every-day; I followed him.” 

“The girl he wants to marry:?”’ Thad ‘repeated, 
a new comprehension: dawning in his eyes. 
‘“‘Oh-oh! I understand! And what have you 
to do with it?” 

‘‘I mean to block his game.” 

His game? Their game? Louisa and this 
fellow Parker, who was old: Cleever's cousin, 
meant to unite their forees and to cheat him 
out of his share of the miser’'s money? Nothing 
could be plainer. He stood twisting the paper 
thoughtfully a moment, and then turned to 
Victoria. 

**So you can block his game? Well, I'll help 
you. But you must tell me all about-it.” 

And, as the car came up, just then, they: 
hurried into it, and, seated side by side, talked 
low and earnestly all the way inte town. 


CHAPTER IX. 

In order to reach Nicholas Cleever, Thaddeus 
fell into the habit of visiting the Rantouls two 
or three times a week. That merry gang, who 
would have welcomed Mephistopheles himself 
to their green-goose and apple sauce, and, with 
their good-humor and hospitality, have made 
an honest good fellow out of: him. were always 
made uncomfortable by Thaddeus. His moods 
and tragical habit of thought struck a false 
chord among these sincere simpe folk. He, on 
his part, thoroughly despised them, and made 
no effort to hide his impatience and contempt. 
But, for Beesy’s sake, he was kindly treated 
by. them. 

“The lad,” said Mrs. Rantoul, “I fear, is 
a spendthrift, and, should he get the old mian’s 
money and scatter it, there. would be a kind of 
poetic justice in it.’’ 

«Nonsense, my dear. There is no money to 
scatter,’’ her husband said. ‘‘ Nicholas Cleever 
is as poor as we are. As for Thaddeus, there 
is a wild desperate look in his eyes, to-night, 
which I don’t like. 1 fear the boy has taken 
to drinking—or to opium.” 

Thaddeus had cause for his excitement: his 
creditors had pressed him bard, that morning; 
and threatened, unless they were paid, to levy 
on the contents of his studio and to send his 
pictures to auction. Now, the one strong genuine 
thread in the flimsy woof of Thad’s nature was 
his belief in his own genius. Death itself was not 
so terrible to him as the prospect of seeing his 
pictures in a cheap Eighth-Street auction-room. 
He had come out to Media, prompted by Victoria, 
who was now his intimate ally, resolved: to ask 
help from the old man. 
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“Tl put the matter to the test, and end it 
one way or the other,’’ he told her. 

When supper was over, therefore, the Rantouls 
were surprised to see him go boldly over to the 


can all look on. There are four claimants for 
my money when I die. Diamonds represent 
one of them, clubs another, spades the third, 
and hearts the fourth. Our friend, Thaddeus 


table at which Mr. Cleever had seated himself; here, will play a game of solitaire, and the first 


for his usual game of solitaire, and speak to 
him in a prolonged vehement whisper. Mr. 
Cleever listened in silence, his eyes twinkling. 
Then he rapped on the table. 

Sit down, young man. So you're in fear of 
the sheriff, hey? And you come to tell me 
about it? Lord, I've known the whole story 
for months! I’ve watched every step you took. 
Now, I'll speak plain to you. I know you're 
watching me close, hoping for my death. Stop! 
Not a word. I'm no fool. I see what I see. 
You hope to inherit a slice of that million with 
which I’m credited. You never will. But your 
sister may. 1 haven’t made up my mind. 
There are four ways in which I may leave my 
money: One is, to your mother and sister, in 
which case you'll have your pickings out of it, 
no doubt, though I'll bind it up as tight and 
fast as I can; another is, to my cousin, Alan 
Parker; the third is, to the Grand Army of the 
Republic—1 always was patriotic,’ chuckling 
and shuffling the cards; ‘“‘and the fourth is—a 
charity in which 1 am interested—say a home for 
oll men. Now, one day I think Ill leave it to 
your mother, the next to Alan; then the Grand 
Army is the favorite, or the home. You gee, as 
1 can’t take the money with me, I don’t really 
care so much what becomes of it.” 

“Nor do I!’ cried Thad, grandiloquenily. 
“All I ask is a trifle now to keep me from 
ruin. As for your great wealth—”’ 

“It is a heavy weight for a dead man to 


carry,’’ grumbled Nicholas, flipping the cards } 


impatiently. ‘If I could take it with me—but 
to go empty-handed! It’s rough—rough! | 
don't care a curse what becomes of it when I’m 
gone!” He threw the cards down on the table 
impatiently and leaned back, scowling. Thad 
stood before him nervously, leaning first on one 
foot and then on the other. The Rantouls, seeing 
that something was wrong, were huddled in the 
other end of the room. 

“What are you teetering that way for? 
Can’t you stand on your feet likeaman? By 
George! I’ve got it!’ thumping the table. 
‘The cards shall decide who shall get the 
uoney. And you shall play them!’ 

‘* What do you mean?” gasped Thaddeus. 

‘Just what I say.’ The old man’s face grew 
pinched and sharp with excitement. ‘Sit down, 
[tell you! Tere you, Tom Rantoul! 
game goin’ to be played worth watchin’ ! 


suit which he will build up shall be the 
winner.” 

“But which—’ 

“Which is yourself, or your. mother? Aha, 
; Master Thaddeus, what would you give to know? 
31 know. And I will abide by the game, | 
solemnly swear. Go on. Take the simplest 
game you know of—solitaire—what does it 

matter? The decision will be known the 

sooner |” 

Thaddeus took up the cards and dealt them 
with a shaking hand. The Rantouls gathered 
behind him, whispering, frightened. There was 

¢ something awful, to them, in this disposal of 
millions by a chance turn of a card. Nicholas 

Cleever bent over the table, grim and silent, 
watching every motion of Thad’s fingers 
intently. Nobody doubted that he meant to 
abide by his promise, that the decision of the 
game should be final. At times, he scarcely 
breathed, so intense was his watch. 

At first, the club suit was built up rapidly. 

g Thad, as each card was added, looked up keenly 
3 into the old man’s face, but it was impenetrable. 

Then he fancied that spades represented his 
mother, and began piling up that suit. He 
stopped, clenching his hands together. 

“It’s a damnable thing to do! I may be 
ruining myself for life, and I don’t know it!” 
he almost shouted. 

“And you may be ruining a fortune for life, 
$and not know it. Go on,’’ Mr. Cleever said, in 
a low sharp tone, that showed as much agitation 
as the young man’s. 

After that, the game progressed in silence. 
The falling of the ashes on the hearth was 
heard in the stillness. Three of the suits—hearts, 
spades, and clubs—were finished, except one 
card. Thaddeus held the three kings in his 
i hand, ready to put them on. He stood up, in 

his excitement. The Rantouls crowded close. 
‘‘Now—now!’’ cried old Nicholas. ‘ Decide, 
i decide !” 

“For God's ‘sake, sir, give me a hint,” 
whined Thaddeus. 

“This much I will say: that your mother’s 
fortune lies in one of those three suits. Nots 
syllable more.” 

Thad stared at them each in turn, pale and 

First he held out one king, then 





$ trembling. 


Here’s a another, withdrawing “them quickly. At last, 
You i he laid the king of hearts down. 
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«“ Wrong,’ said Nicholas, quietly. ‘Spades; hoping to amuse him by an account of the 
would have taken the money for you. Well, } torture which she had brought to bear on Alan. 
that is over. Ill say good-night, Mrs. Rantoul. ; When she entered. the studio, 


she stopped 





I've had a very pleasant evening.” amazed. Thaddeus was stretched on a lounge, his 
guitar in hand, a velvet smoking-jacket falling 
CHAPTER X. open from his shapely figure, while he carvled: 


Docror ALAN PARKER stood beside his office- 3 ‘Hark! hark! 
dcor, holding it open. ‘‘You must go,’’ he § sings!”’ 
said, resolutely, to the woman within. : ‘Hello! Queen Vic! Come in and sing 
The woman, who was Victoria Walker, crossed } prans with me! We have met the enemy, and 
the floor slowly, with a smile and toss of her} they are ours! I will pay every dollar I owe 
dimpled chin. ‘Certainly, ’llgo! But the day 3} this day.”’ 


The lark at heaven’s gate 


~ 


will come when you will rue sending me out ‘*Have you sold a picture?” cried Victoria, 
of this door. I will enter suit for breach of} her lips parted with admiring delight. 
promise to-morrow; damages, thirty thousand ‘“No, no, you little goose—’’ Thad scanned 


dollars.”’ her face sharply, pausing in the middle of his 
“If my property is worth so much, you may } sentence. He had known this woman but a few 
levy on it now.’’ Alan glanced around ut the ; weeks, yet she had acquired an extraordinary 
pine table and rag carpet with a forlorn smile. } power over him. She was the only person 
“T can take something from you that is worth } living who believed heartily in his great genius. 
more than chairs and table. Louisa Rawley is ; Hence she was, in his eyes, wiser and more 
not likely to marry the man who wrote these } trustworthy than any other living being. ‘1 
letters, after they are read in court.” have not sold a picture. Sit down, Victoria.” 
She was gone at last, and Alan dropped into } He sat down beside her with a portfolio in his 
achair. She would carry out her threat far hands. ‘‘I have drawn a likeness. It brought 
enough, at least, to make him the laughing-stock } me in a good bunch of these,’’ filliping a roll 
of the town. He would never cross Louisa’s 3 of bank-notes in her face. 
path again. And why should he ever have “A likeness of what? I did not know you 
done it? She loved him, and God knew what could paint portraits too.” 
his love for her was. But what a weak helpless; Again he shot a quick doubtful glance at her 
fool he was! She was in debt and misery, and } face, then boldly opened the portfolio. “A 
he had not money enough to buy her food if} likeness of a name—Nicholas 
he married her. He had given his life to } crooked scrawl, eh? 
sclence, and this was his reward! well.” 
He glanced out of the window, and saw his 





Cleever. <A 
But I’ve done it pretty 


~ 


The woman glanced at the sheet of paper 
tival, Potts, bowling past in his buggy. Potts : covered with the same name a hundred times 
was wise. Why had he not begun by hob- } repeated. 

nobbing with the grocer and the policeman’s; «Forgery !”’ she exclaimed, staggering to her 
wife, instead of meddling with the gray matter feet. 

of the brain, or trying to cure unknown hordes ‘“‘That's an ugly word.’’ THe closed the book 
of epileptics? At this thought, he went hastily ; coolly. ‘I am only taking my share of the 
into his closet, and, taking out a microscope and 3 millions. It belongs to me—justly.”’ 

some pulp in a bottle, began to pore over it, and 
soon, I fear, forgot everything. except that his CHAPTER XI. 
great theory was to be put to the test to-morrow 
in the operation at Blockley. 





Tuappevs scattered happiness about him with 
his money. He paid every dollar of his debts 

In the meanwhile, Victoria hurried back to 3 that day; with feverish haste he brought back bis 
Young Rawley’s studio. She had been gone for. pictures to the studio; he bought costly presents 
several hours, and had left him in a condition of 3 for his mother, Louisa, and also for Victoria, who 
dumb despair. There was no longer any hope } refused them. 
of relief from Nicholas Cleever; his creditors “T’m no receiver of stolen goods,”’ she said. 
refused to advance a single meal or pair of shoes, § ‘‘ No, of course, you don't like me to talk in 
and his pictures had been carted away to{ that way. But it’s the truth. You have a queer 
miction. Victoria had her purse stuffed wih | coe of right and wrong, new to me. It’s 
bills, But she was not the woman who would esthetic, I suppose. But I prefer the command- 
Part with one of them unless to her husband. 3 ments.” 
She hurried back, however, to Thaddeus, Mrs. Rawley was radiant with delight. “ He 
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will be a different man, Beesy, now that good ; was justly his own. Where was Victoria? he 


ROAR ALA 





luck has set in!’ she said, the joyful tears in 
her eyes. ‘ He sold a picture for two thousand 
dollars cash, yesterday. so that has enabled 
him to pay all his creditors.”’ 

Louisa listened uneasily. This was not the 
explanation which Thad had given her of his 
sudden wealth. It came, he told her, from a 
check which Cousin Nicholas, unsolicited, had 
sent to him. But it was like Thad, to make a 
mystery and romance of a plain fact! She did 
not ask him any annoying questions. Whether 
, the money came to him as a gift or payment, it 
had paid his debts and lifted a terrible burden 
from her mind. ; 

She had another anxiety which held her in 
breathless suspense. To-day the operation was 
to be performed at Blockley. She had a little 
note from Alan in the morning, promising to 
come out as soon as he knew the result. She 
sat down to her painting with flushed cheeks 
and wet eyes, her heart full of prayers and 
thankfulness. Thad, going out, stopped to leave 
an airy kiss on her forehead. His conscience, 
long asleep, was gnawing angrily—or was it 
only Victoria’s startled cry of ** forgery!’ or the 
terror of prison, that gave him this inward 
pain?’ Whatever it might be, he tried anxiously 
ta quiet it. Had he not paid off his debts 
honestly? Had he not bought Beesy a gown? 
Who could say he was not a good fellow— 
honorable and affectionate? . 

In the train, however, as he came into town, 
were two policemen, who sat at the end of the 
car. Thaddeus kept his eyes fixed on their 
backs, until it occurred to him that his watch 
might attract notice, when he turned and looked 
out of the window. There was a sickening 
choking in his throat; his heart seemed to have 
stopped beating. They rose at last and came 
toward him, He stood up, his chin quivering 
and his light round eyes distended until they 
had passed. After they were gone, he had a 
short relief, and began to hum a tune and joke 
with the conductor. But on Chestnut Street he 
passed the prison-van rattling down to Moya- 
mensing. Thaddeus climbed the steps to his 


promised to’ bring some terrapin for lunch. 
They had delightful luncheons, cooking little 
messes over the fire together. Victoria's coarse 
strength and jollity were precisely the support 
needed by this poor creature, who had been 
born without any moral back-bone. 

There was a step in the hall outside, and a 
knock. It was she, no doubt. He opened the 
door. A young fellow with a trim black mus- 
tache, whom he had met at Rantouls’, stood out- 
side, smiling and bowing. 

“‘Good-morning, Mr. Rawley. You don’t 
; remember me? Tartar, of the bank. We met 

at Mrs. Rantoul’s, last week. Don’t you recol- 
lect that delightful waltz?” 

“Yes. You dance—you dance very well,’ 
3} gasped Thaddeus. His mouth was dry. 
} in. Take a seat. I’m in disorder here; my 
$ man has not cleared up, this morning.” 

3 «Oh, I’m sure it’s acharming room. Never 
} saw an artist’s studio before. It’s very interest- 
ing. 
; 
; 
> 
8 
> 
3, 
5 





* Come 


The youth stared eagerly around. The artist 
and man of fashion, Rawley, was u lion of much 
magnitude in his eyes. 

Thaddeus could not sit down; he held by the 
mantel-shelf, to keep himself from falling. 

“Did you wish to see me on any especia! 
business ?’’ he said. 

“Oh, a trifle. The cashier is bothered aboul 
a check sent in yesterday. It is signed by yot® 
cousin, Nicholas Cleever, and made payable te 
Ezekiel Pettigrew, and endorsed by Pettigrew 
‘in your favor. The money was drawn by you 
at your bank in the city?” 

He looked up interrogatively. 

Thaddeus nodded; he could not speak. 

“The cashier is worried about the signature. 
It is like Nicholas Cleever’s—extremely like; 
but— Who is Ezekiel Pettigrew, Mr. Rawley? 
3 He is not known to any of the officers of the 
? bank. When we saw that he had paid this 
{ check to you, we knew he must be dealing on 
se square, as you would know your uncles 





signature.” 


$ «Qh, yes; I know Mr. Cleever's writing. 


studio, trembling as though he had been struck I thought the check was all right, or I should 
with palsy. It was a gray drizzling day; the not have taken it from Pettigrew,” replied Thad, 
fire had gone out in the grate; the pictures } alertly, rejoicing secretly in his foresight that 
stood about in dreary disorder; the window- $ had erected this man of straw between him and 
panes were grimy. This discomfort was as } detection. 

terrible to Thad as the terror which followed «¢ But who is Pettigrew ? 

him. He sank in a heap on a lounge. His } to get accurate information from you. 

luck was down. He had always been a a 

half-starved devil, and now he was to end his 

days in gaol because he had taken money which 


Mr. Smith asked me 
There is 


certainly something queer about the signature.” 
Thaddeus was fluent enough when only a lie 
was required : 
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«Pettigrew? He’s a Western man. St. Paul; ‘Nothing. I am so happy. Come in to 
or Grand Rapids—which is it? Exporter of } supper; you must be faint with hunger. I know 
wheat, enormously rich. At least, so he led } you have forgotten to eat since morning.” 
me to infer. He told me that he attended to} “That is true. How could I stop to eat? 
Mr. Cleever’s Western property—hence the ; One more kiss, my darling.” 
check. He paid it to me for a picture: rather; When they were decorously seated at the 
nice thing—Portia and Brutus. It is packed; table, Louisa said: ‘We are quite alone. 
up and gone.” Mother was summoned by telegraph to Cousin 

“And Mr. Pettigrew is gone also?” } Nicholas Cleever. He is dying at Mr. Rantoul’s. 

«Left for Chicago on the Limited, last night.” ; They will care for him tenderly.” 

“Then he can easily be caught. Sorry wo “Poor old man! Is Thaddeus with him ?’’ 
have troubled you, Mr. Rawley. You will: <‘*No. A man named Tartar has been here 
probably be subpoenaed as a witness, if there twice this evening for him. He says the studio 
js any trouble.” ; is locked, and no one apparently within. But 

“Oh, see here!’’ muttered Thaddeus, faintly: ; now tell me all about the patients, Alan.”’ 

“that check is all right. Did Mr. Cleever deny When the story had been told and discussed 
signing it ?”” $in every possible point of view, Louisa said : 

“Unfortunately, Mr. Cleever is very ill. } «Oh, by the way, I saw an old friend of yours 
His physician will not let him be disturbed— } this morning.” 

a stroke of paralysis. But, now that you have; «Of mine?” 

given us a clue, the officers of the bank will, ; «‘Yes—a woman. Victoria Walker.” 

no doubt, telegraph to Chicago, and have Mr. ; He sprang up as though death had suddenly 

Pettigrew arrested.” } faced him. 

The young man then wandered about the; ‘You have seen her? And she told you—” 
5 





studio, loudly admiring the pictures, and at last “Everything she had to tell.” 
took his leave. Louisa probably knew all that her lover suffered 
Thaddeus heard the door shut behind him. ; in the silence that followed, and for one minute 
A mad unreasoning terror seized him. In an} she allowed him to suffer it. So much he 
hour, the officers would find Pettigrew to be } deserved for his unfaithfulness to her when be 
a myth, and he would be arrested. He did} was fourteen years old. Then she said, with a 
uot think of flight; he had not the courage } laugh: 
for that. Nothing but the blank horror of} ‘That boy who was in love with Miss Walker 
a prison-cell was in the future. He, Thaddeus, } had a peculiar taste. Quite unlike yours, Alan.’ 
with a shaven head, in a convict’s striped dress, } He tried to speak, but kissed her instead. It 
making shoes in the Eastern Penitentiary! {is probable the subject never would have been 
He sobbed like a child, as he thought of it. } broached between them again, but for the inci- 
Suddenly, his eyes fell on the bottle of} dents which followed that night. 
ludanum. An hour later, Prudy, being summoned to the 
Ah, there was escape! Sleep, at least. He} door by a ring, found a messenger-boy with 
poured out the brown fluid into a goblet and 3 letter. It was addressed to Miss Rawley, and 
drank it to the dregs. ran as follows: 
‘I did not tell you to-day, in our conversation 
CHAPTER XII. about a mutual friend of ours, that we have 
Docton Parker arrived at Mrs. Rawley’s ; another tie. I have been acquainted for some 
door at dusk, that evening. He was met by ; time with your brother. We found each other 
louisa, who threw it open before he had time congenial—in short, we loved each other. He 
to knock. : has been in sore trouble, no matter what. If 
“Well, Alan, well?’ she cried, breathlessly. } you had exerted yourself to keep him from 
He clasped her in his arms, and kissed her { want, he never would have fallen into this 
rapturously, ; trouble. He did fall into it, and, to escape, took 
“Vietory, Beesy, victory!” he shouted, in} laudanum to-day. On going to the studio, I 
4 Way very unbecoming the learned physiologist $ found him pretty well on the way to kingdom 
who had just won the respect of the whole; come. Fortunately, he had taken too much, and 
medieg! world. “The operation justified my } was sick. Besides, I knew how to work against 
theory entirely. Oh, Beesy, I have dreamed } it. So he pulled through. He was in a desperate 
snd worked for this for so many years! Why, ; strait, as to body, money matters, and —other 


what are you crying about, child ?”’ } dangers. We decided that the best thing to be 
Vou. XCV.—16. 








MY BOY STILL. 





done was to be married, and to leave Phila-; This time, the letter was for Doctor Parker. 
delphia. I am now his wife. We go in an hour ; He read it in silence, and then, with a pale face, 
—no matter where—to Brazil, France, Oregon. } turned to Louisa. 

You will not have our address. I am rich, thank “It is from one of the New York surgeons 
God, and Thaddy shall want for nothing. Your ; who was here to-day. The position of professor 
affectionate sister, Victoria RAW Ley. of Physiology is vacant in the medical school 

“It you choose to wear my cast-off shoes, you ; of which he is trustee, and he writes to offer it 
are welcome to them.’’ >to me—”’ 

Searcely had they finished reading this} Then he did a thing which would have sur- 
epistle, when the postman left another. It was } prised the venerable New York physician no 
® brief note from Mrs. Rawley. little. Catching Beesy in his arms, he waltzed 

‘‘ Dearest Beesy: The poor dear old man is at } wildly around the hall with her—when he 
rest. I am sure he is in heaven, for he really } stopped for want of breath, crying: «We 
was well-meaning. He would take no medicine, will all go. Mother and Prudy and all! ‘I can 
but knocked the spoon out of my hand, and { buy you bread now! Bread with butter!” 
kicked every time. It would break your heart. $ The officers of the bank could not find Mr. 
Under his pillow, he had a paper which he kept ; Pettigrew; they could not find Mr. Rawley. 
hunting for all the time. It turned out to be} Nicholas Cleever was dead. So the matter 
his will. He left all he had to the dear Rantouls, } was dropped for want of proof. 
and goodness knows they deserve it, for they are Doctor Alan Parker is now one of the fore- 
the kindest souls! The poor dear old man is to } most specialists on cerebral diseases in this 
be buried on Wednesday. Come to-morrow, and } country. He and his wife, with Mrs. Rawley, 
bring my best crape veil. You and Thaddeus must 3 live in a quiet home on the Hudson. They 
‘wear mourning. Tell Alan to have crape put on $ receive ecstatic letters occasionally from the 


3 

his hat. Youcandoitforhim. Use black pins. Rantouls in Southern California. From Thad- 
5 
5 


Your loving mother, E. C. Raw ey. deus, they hear nothing. There is a Monsieur 
“Tt wasn’t millions after all, only about six } De Rallé who has a magnificent estate near 
thousand a year. As we or Alan did not have; Los Angeles, and who has made a fabulous 
it, I’m glad the Rantouls did. They will go to } fortune by the recent boom in real estate. One 
California and start a fruit-ranche. Sof the Rantoul girls met him at a ball, and 
E.C. R.”’ 3 declared that it was Thad. But his wife, an 
As Alan rose to go, and had said good-night } imperious woman, in purple velvet and 
for the twentieth time, still another messenger- 3 diamonds, swept him away. So the matter is 
boy attacked the dvor. } still uncertain. 


MY BOY STILL. 


Do you think I've forgotten the day And, though he has wandered far away, 
I carried him at my breast? I'd rather you'd say no ill— 
Many fair children I've loved since then ; He is sure to come back to his mother: 
But I think that I loved him best— He’s my boy still! 
For he was our first-born child, John— 
And I have not the heart or will I know there was never a kinder heart, 
To love him less: whatever may come, And T can remember to-day 
He's my boy still! How often he went with me apart 
And knelt at my knee to pray. 
I remember, when he was a little lad, And the man will do as the boy did— 
How he used to climb on my knee ; Sooner or later, he will— 
How proud we were of his beauty, The Bible is warrant for that: so 
Of his wit and his mimicry ; 3 He’s my boy still! 
And i know quite well he’s a man now, , 
With a wild and stubborn will : A mother can feel where she can't see, 
But, whatever he is to you, John, , She is wiser than any sage ; 
He's my boy still ! My boy was trained in the good old way, 
' I shall certainly get my wage: 
He was just like sunshine about the house, And, though he has wandered far away 
In the days of his happy youth— : And followed his wayward will, 
‘You know we said that, with all his faults, I know, whatever, wherever, he is, 
He had courage and love and truth ; é He’s my boy still ! 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





ENICE lay drowsily basking in the gorgeous 
Y sunlight of an afternoon early in June. 
In the great square of San Marco, the 
cathedral and the doge’s palace began to cast 
long shadows across the pavement, in which 
groups of the world-renowned pigeons gossiped 
and coquetted near knots of the equally famous 
beggars, who lay stretched out at full length, 
too lazy even to talk. 

The Moors in the clock-tower beat four strokes 
to tell the hour, and, at the last sound, the 
pigeons rose up in a body and flew away in 
a hurry suggestive of an important engagement ; 
but the beggars only turned over on the other 
side and began to doze again. 

Priests, veiled women, men of all ages and 
conditions, and of all nations nearly, crossed and 
recrossed the square, and, presently, Peppino 
Romaldi, the very handsomest young gondolier 
in Venice, passed along in his turn. 

He made his way into one of the narrow 
streets which stretch from the square like so 
many not over-clean ribbons blown crookedly 
out by a high wind. Presently, he reached a 
place where the “calle” met two other streets 
still narrower, the three forming a tiny triangle. 
In the middle, stood a pedestal, surmounted by 
& medieval conception of the devil, in rusty 
bronze, with menacing horns, long claws, a 
forked tail, and wings like a bat. In the 
opposite wall was a shrine containing an image 


of Saint Mark, the city’s patron. A lamp burned 
ona the niche, from behind which the saint 
’ frowned at his Satanic majesty, who leered 
} impudently in return, with his bifurcated 
§ tongue thrust out as far as possible. The base 
of the triangle was filled by a flower-booth, and 
$ in it, surrounded by odorous blossoms, stood the 
$ proprietress, Zinetta Garolo. 
$ Even in Venice, the flower-girls are usually 
$ ugly ; but Zinetta was a beauty. She had scores 
Sof admirers, among whom handsome Peppino 
‘was the most favored and worst persecuted, 
: holding a firmer place down at the bottom of 
i her rebellious young heart than he ventured 
$to hope or she fully realized. 

Zinetta was something of an heiress, too, as 
well as a beauty: her father had left her a 
house and several gondolas, which latter she 
had disposed of so well that their price had 
established her in business. She owned her 
$ stall, bought her flowers at wholesale, and had 
a keen eye for a bargain, impulsive and uncalcu- 
lating as she was in other matters, 

When Peppino caught sight of Zinetta, she 
was standing with her face half averted, talking 
to an old woman, who looked as sly and wicked 
as the demon on the pedestal. Perceiving 
Zinetta’s companion, Peppino stopped short and 
frowned as darkly as San Marco in his niche. 

After a few instants’ hesitation, he strode on ; 
but, before he reached the stall, the visitor had 
passed down the nearest street, and Zinetta was 
leaning against the side of the booth, apparently 
so absorbed in the contemplation of a flower she 
held that she was entirely unconscious of the 
young man’s approach. 

She looked bewitching in her quaint costume, 
the short skirts’ showing the pretty feet, the 
well-assorted colors bringing out her beauty ta 
great advantage. 

Arrived within speaking-distance, Peppino 
’ exclaimed abruptly: 

§ «Qh, you need not pretend, Mistress Zinetta: 
you saw me well enough.”’ 

“Santa Maria—how you frightened me!” 
cried the girl. ‘‘ Pretty manners indeed, Master 
Peppino!”’ 

“Tt was that horrid old cousin of Cecco 
Fantoli,” grumbled Peppino. ‘ Enough to make 
a man forget his manners! And an on: 
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you would have nothing to do with him or} kinsman. 


anybody belonging to him!”’ 

‘Blessed Peter and Paul!” cried Zinetta. 
“If I am to turn away customers to please 
my friends, I may as well shut up my booth!” 

«Customer indeed |” 

“And a good order too, let me tell you! 
A rich American lady has taken an apartment 
in the house where Tonia helps the porters. 
And didn’t she ask Tonia to recommend a person 
to send her, every day, bouquets as big as cart- 
wheels, of the costliest flowers? And didn’t 
Tonia recommend me? And isn’t it good of her 
to put a regular little fortune in my way? And 
who are you, to order me to turn my back on 
earning honest money ?”’ 

Zinetta poured out this volley with such 
rapidity, that Peppino had no chance to inter- 
rupt; but, as she paused to breathe, he said 
in a tone that showed his anger was by no 
means appeased : 

“And she took the opportunity, I'll be bound, 


to talk about that red-headed fiend of a Cecco—”’ } 
“She had to, when I asked especially for : 
“And why should ; 


him,”’ broke in Zinetta. 


I not, pray? And as for red hair—my own 


is near enough that color to make me like it.’’ } 

‘You've the handsomest hair in Venice— 
and you know it!’’ shouted Peppino, gesticu- 
lating with hands, feet, and elbows till it seemed 


as if he would shake himself to bits. 
say that to infuriate me!” 

‘* You infuriate yourself, it seems to me. Oh, 
but you've a hot temper—milk doesn’t boil up 
quicker—-and all for nothing.” 

“For a good deal, I say! When I know 
that villain has been after you ever since his 
wife died! When you promised me that you—” 

“You've said that already, and it wasn’t 
true; repeating a thing doesn’t make it any 
truer,” cried Zinetta. 

Peppino groaned aloud and flung up his 
hands. 

‘Well, if I did let you tease me into some 
sort of nonsense—not a promise, though—” 
pursued Zinetta, ‘‘I was a fool for my pains, 
since you come here to accuse me of lies and 
drive away a rich American customer. And 
I won’t endure it, and sol tell you. And why 
should I? Am I my own mistress, or not? Did 
I ever engage myself to you? Dol care about 
you? Well, I shall not long, if you make life 
a burden by your persecutions.” 

The reason she gave for Tonia’s visit was 
true enough, so far as it went; but, as Peppino 
suspected, the old woman had taken the oppor- 
tunity to speak a few good words for her 


“You only 


Cecco Fantoli had several times been 
the cause of misunderstandings between Zinettg 
Sand her youthful admirer. After one of these 
; hot quarrels Zinetta had more than half admitted 
that there was hope for Peppino, and had agreed 
3 to have nothing more to do with Cecco, who was 
3 given to drink. 

‘‘He is an assassin, a drunkard, and a 
gambler,’ vowed Peppino. Then, goaded into 
fresh passion by Zinetta’s sneers, he unwisely 
added: ‘It is‘a disgrace for any girl who wishes 
to keep respectable to be seen with him.” 

; “Vl dance with him to-night, at the Toldi 
; ball!” cried Zinetta, quite beside herself. « Not 
; respectable ! I— Qh, Peter, Paul, and Saint 
; Mark! You dare to say it! Go your way! 
} Don’t speak—I’ve done with you!” 

; Then she shrieked like a maniac till a little 
} girl whom she employed came hurrying up. 
; The small maid was left in charge of the booth, 
; and away sped Zinetta, followed by her lover; 
; but not a word would she answer in return to his 
entreaties and expostulations. When she reached 
her own house, she slammed the door in his 
face, and he, having work to do which could 
‘not be put off, had to go his way, nearly frantic 
between anger and a strong sense of injury. 

*  o the young pair had managed to make each 
’ other exceedingly wretched and get up a fierce 


; quarrel out of very slight materials, as youthful 


} lovers of every degree and country are much 
; given to doing on the slightest pretext, never 
3 reflecting that the results thereof will not lie 
; within the compass of their own wills, but must 
; prove trifling or momentous, as fate shall decree. 


; In this instance, fate was not inclined to be 


3 lenient, and selected some very black threads 
$ with which to weave the unlucky episode of 


’that sunny afternoon into the devious meshes 
$ of her crooked web. 


Cecco Fantoli was not at the dance, that night ; 
but, though her special design for punishment 
failed, Zinetta contrived to torture Peppino by 
her coquetries with sundry new admirers, until, 
after trying to quarrel with them, he followed 
the old-fashioned plan of flirting in his turn. 
He selected Zinetta’s chief enemy for the display 
of his talent, and found the young woman quite 
ready to meet him half-way. 

The next morning, poor Peppino was wretched 
enough to try the effect of prayers and penitence, 
and foolishly wasted time which he could not 
afford to lose in order to meet Zinetta in her 
rounds among the houses where she regularly 

; left flowers, 

Just before she saw him, Zinetta had felt 

sufficiently miserable to be almost ready to take 
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gome step toward reconciliation; but the sight 
of her rueful-faced lover roused a desire to show 
her power and have satisfaction for her own 
pain: he got unmercifully snubbed, and the 
preach was made wider than ever. g 

Then, of course, the rival threw herself in } 
the young man’s path, and old Tonia gossiped, } 
and friends interfered, and, by the end of three } 
or four days, the young couple were desperate. ; 

Then came a grand festa; Cecco Fantoli was ; 
several times Zinetta’s partner in the dance, 
and, before night, had an altercation with Pep- 
pino. The pair were quickly separated, and 
no harm came of the encounter, only it was 
remembered , afterward, as was the fact that 
Peppino had been the aggressor. 

Only a few days later, old Tonia stopped by 
Zinetta’s stall, as she was passing the corner 
of the street. 


“Blessed San Marco, but I am tired!’’ she 3 


exclaimed, by way of salutation. ‘‘The people 
at our house have all been wanting commissions 
done at the same time, and all in forty different 
directions. And the American signora wants 
white flowers for to-night—all white. Don’t 
forget! They are to be at the house by eight 
o'clock.” 

“So they shall,’’ returned Zinetta, without 
looking up from her odorous task of bouquet- 
making. 

Tonia gave a long sniff, expressive of dis- 
satisfaction: probably she thought the flower- 
girls manner wanting in cordiality, for she 
proceeded to administer a little reminder of her 
own kindness. 

“I flatter myself I found you a good customer } 
in the American,”’ said she, “and you will do 
mé the justice to own it’s not the first one I’ve 
brought you—and, please the saints, it shan’t 
be the last. Go, go—when Tonia Daschi is a 
friend, she’s so in earnest.’” 

“TI never denied it,” Zinetta replied, looking $ 
up with a sudden flash in her eyes; ‘and 
nobody can say it’s losing time to recommend 
me. There are silver pieces to be made by it; $ 
don’t forget to say so, if you hear any ill-natured ; 
person doubt it.”’ é 

Zinetta’s tongue was too keen a weapon lightly ; 
to encounter, and, besides, Tonia had numerous 
reasons for not wishing to offend the girl. She 
perceived that she had let a moment’s irritation ; 
carry her too far, aud hastened to atone. 

“Don’t I say it in square and church and on } 
the bridges?” she cried. “You're the noblest } 
girl in the world, Zinetta—and nobody knows it ; 
better, or says it oftener, or is prouder of your ; 
friendship than I.” 





‘Acquaintance is one kind of bush, and friend- 
ship is another,” quoth Zinetta; “I’ve acquaint- 
ances enough—” 

“Yes, indeed! You speak like a book!’’ 
cried Tonia, ignoring the slight. ‘‘As you say, 
it’s not easy to have real friends. And that 
reminds me: Who do you think has gone 
to Padua ?”’ 

“Your news is as stale as old Mother 
Brigitta’s roses,” said Zinetta. ‘As if I hadn’t 
heard, three days ago, that Maria Ravelli had 
gone to see her aunt; and an ugly pair of noses 
met, too.” 

‘« Yes, yes,”’ tittered Tonia. <‘‘ But, last night, 
who should go but Master Peppino, as large 
as life? And they were saying, in the baker's, 
that the aunt means to make a match between 
them.” 

‘Do I care?” broke in Zinetta, with such 
violence that the old woman retreated a step. 
‘‘Let them marry! He knows I will never 
have him, and everybody else knows it’s not 
for lack of coaxing.” 

“No, no!” cried Tonia, wrinkling her face 
worse than ever and striking her hands hard 
together. ‘‘The whole city knows that!” 

Zinetta picked up her. bouquets, summoned 
her handmaid, and prepared to depart with 
scant ceremony. Tonia coolly asked where she 
was going, and, having been told, declared that 
one of her multifarious errands required her to 
take the same direction. The information was 
received in silence; but, in no way disturbed 
thereby, Tonia trotted off at the girl’s side, 
looking as unfit a companion for the delicate 
lovely creature as a short-legged pug-dog would 
look for a gazelle. 

‘«Blessed Madonna, but the weather grows 
warm !’’ panted the old woman. ‘It is bring- 
ing the strangers early, though—which is a 
blessing. That cross-eyed daughter of the old 
tailor was over at the Lido, yesterday, and she 
said there were people enough to make you 
think it must be the middle of July.” 

“The laziness of that scissors-and-yardstick 
girl is a disgrace!’’ cried Zinetta, by way of a 
little vent for her nervous excitement and 
trouble. 

“It is! it is!’’ Tonia averred, then added: 
“It is you, my Netta, who will be coining 
money over at the shore, before long—indeed, 


> you might now.” 


‘T am going, later in the day; I made up my 
mind yesterday that it was time to take my 
flowers over,’ Zinetta answered. 

She had not thought of it—the idea was just 
born out of her restlessness, and Tonia knew it; 
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but, far from hinting this, she loudly applauded $ with me—though I siiow two or three of your 
her companion’s industry and business-talent. {friends are here that would join us—but, | 

“You could not wait till to-morrow?’ she suppose, Peppino—and there’s his cousin Giulia 
asked. } yonder, to repeat—” 

«No: I shall not have time then. I shall go ; “Tl go, with pleasure,” Zinetta interrupted ; 
by the five-o’clock’ boat; I must stop at Tito si “1 don’t want anybody else—it would only 
and see about a new basket.’’ Scans the rowing hard work. Tonia told me 

Tonia saw the purchase made and heard Tito’s ; about your handsome boat—yes, I'll go.” 
boy engaged to take it to the steamboat; then 3 When sunset came on, they were out seaward, 
she went her way content, having accomplished } and a curve in the shore completely hid the 
exactly what she had promised Cecco Fantoli; cafés and bathing-houses. Cecco had let her 
to try and bring about. be silent when she wished—he had sung in his 

The tiny steamboat set out on its half-hour’s ; rich baritone voice, he had told her amusing 
voyage as near the appointed time as anything 3 stories, and managed artfully to make her forget 
Venetian, animate or inanimate, can ever be 3 how time was passing, or how far they had gone. 
expected to do, and Zinetta was among its pas- ; When she did rouse up to the fact, he said: 


sengers. The Lido is a long strip of sand which “Just round this other curve—from there 
forms a natural bulwark between the Adriatic ; you can see the brig I was talking about.” 
and the islands on which the city is built, and}  ‘‘ Since it will only take a few moments,” she 


houses, and, during the summer season, is} Cecco rowed on, and presently called: 
thronged day and night. “There she lies—doesn’t she dance like a 
Pretty Zinetta was one of the sights of Venice, } fairy ?”’ 
and could have sold twice as many flowers, had The man’s breath was coming quick and fast 
her big baskets been able to hold them. She { —his blue eyes burned like flame—the force he 
laughed and talked with friends and strangers, } had put on himself for this long hour had only 
but her saucy speeches were an effort, and what ; added to his internal excitement. He had been 
had always been a pastime proved such hard } drinking deeply for several days and nights, 
work that she felt heartily glad when the last } and his love for Zinetta was the maddest passion 
bouquets were disposed of, and she free to { he lad ever known. 
depart; she was far too good a business-woman She was not noticing him. She sat with her 
to go before, in spite of weariness or heartache. ; head turned toward the vessel, her hand shield- 
Harder to bear than even these pangs, was the ; ing her eyes so that she could look more closely 
jealous rage which Tonia’s gossip in regard to} at it. Suddenly, she felt the boat rock with such 
Peppino and her rival had roused, and several } violence that she uttered a little cry of fright— 
persons whom she met had added fuel to; then Cecco was half kneeling by her side, and 
the flame by showing themselves aware of the ; gazing into her face with his burning eyes. 


is well provided with restaurants and bathing- said, indifferently. 





young man’s having followed Maria to Padua,} ‘1 love you, Zinetta!” he fairly gasped. “! 
and indulging in jests or more insupportable | love you—oh, you know it—I have told you!” 
words of sympathy. ; “And I have answered—always the same no,” 
So, when crafty Cecco Fantoli approached her \ she exclaimed, growing angry at having been 
with a fine show cf meekness and civility, } startled. ‘You promised never again to talk 
Zinetta was near enough insane with pain and like this—it is very rude and mean to do it after 
jealousy to be ready for any wild freak, which, ; ™Y coming out in your boat !”’ 
at another time, she would no more have com-} Zinetta was so accustomed to ruling her 
mitted than she would have promised to marry : adorers, that even now it did not occur to her 
the big, stalwart, dangerous-looking man. ‘to be afraid of Cecco, and she flashed her black 
A strain of Austrian blood on his mother’s } eyes at him with audacious scorn. 
side was very apparent in Cecco, and had helped} ‘‘I can’t keep silence!’’ he cried. «You just 


to make him unpopular from boyhood. But he } ; drive me mad—you play with me—you torture 
had pleasant manners, and would have been >me! Oh, if you think you can make me & cat’s- 
handsome, but for the evil expression in his } ; paw, so that you can revenge yourself on that 
blue eyes and the marks of dissipation in his } deceitful fickle Peppino, you are mistaken !” 
face. “Take up your oars this instant, Cecco 

“I wish you would take a row in my new boat, } Fantoli, and row me to shore!” cried Zinetta, 
Zinetta,”’ he said; ‘‘ she is a beauty, and it will ; } pushing him away. ‘‘I was a fool to trust 
be lovely on the water— But you wouldn’t go { you—” 
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“No, Zinetta, no!’ he cried, still kneeling 
before her. ‘I love you so—no man ever can 
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; don’t you see that old Tonia has been working 
, for Cecco—trying to separate us? Padua—l! 


love you half so dearly—I would sell my soul; Don’t think I was following you—I couldn't 


for you!” 

“T can live without depriving you of that 
valuable possession !’’ she laughed, beginning 
inwardly to quake, but bravely keeping up her 
air of assurance. ‘Row to shore—that’s the 
ouly favor you can do me just now!”’ 

“So you still care for that miserable traitor— 
I thought you had more pride!’’ Cecco sneered. 


“Look you, Fantoli!” cried Zinetta. “If ; 


Peppino were as bad as you want to make him 


* out, he would still be worth twenty like you! 


Row me to shore, I say—if you don’t, I'll jump 
out and swim !”’ 
In an instant, he caught her in his arms, 


though she fought like a young tigress, and } 
> —if you love me still; but—but—”’ 


shrieked at the top of her voice. 


“Promise to marry me, or we both go over- ; 
; before either remembered this mortal world 
> again, the full moon had risen out of the waters, 
; a broad disk of gold, in whose light the sails of 
; the brig glittered and waved, as she courtesied 
> gracefully to the Adriatic, and set forth on her 
, shining path. 


board !’’ he cried. “TI can’t live without you— 
at least, you shall die with me!” 

The two struggled; the boat drifted on; 
Zinetta wild and blind with desperation, and 
Cecco crazed between drink and fierce passion. 
Once more, Zinetta’s voice rang out in a shrill 


scream, as Cecco dragged her forward, exclaim- ; 
; Peppino’s words of farewell, that evening, as he 


Only say yes—I 


ing: 
“Promise, or over we go! 
> 


love you so—I love you! 
There was a quick blow against the stern 


from another boat, which had rounded the curve } 
With one terrible maledic- : 
tion, Peppino sprang at Fantoli, who was forced } 


unnoticed by either. 


to release his Jiold of the girl. 
The two men fought in the bottom of the boat 


like demons—a sudden lurch of their bodies } 
caused the craft to capsize. Peppino saw Zinetta ; 


fall into the water. 

The gondolier dealt Cecco another blow, shook 
him off, and swam to Zinetta’s side just as she was 
sinking. Supporting the unconscious girl with 


one arm, and swimming with the other, he : 
He got his insen- 3 
sible burden into it, and rowed toward the ; 
shore—too busy watching her to remember his ; late. Peppino had promised to look in on her 
enemy. As they neared the beach, he had a} 


quick glance of a man swimming round the | 


managed to reach his boat. 


curve, whom he knew must be Cecco. 

As he ran his boat on ‘the sand, Zinetta 
Tecovered consciousness, and was soon able to 
sit up and answer bis eager inquiries. 


“And you saved me, Peppino,’’ she cried, } 


beginning to sob. 
Padua!” 

“Yes, I know,” he answered; ‘I heard that 
lie—how could you believe it? Oh, my girl, 


“‘Oh, I thought you were in 





3 foot. 
; fingers. She drew away the hands from before 
> his eyes, and, kneeling by his side, looked at 
> him with a beseeching glance. 


work, so to-day I came over to the Lido—I 


} hired Scaldi’s boat to go fishing—I was just 
;coming round the point when I heard you 
; scream—oh, Zinetta!’’ 


“And you knew my voice ?’’ she sobbed. 


“Of course, I knew it!’’ he answered. ‘Oh, 


I lived a hundred years in those minutes— 


Zinetta, Zinetta!’’ 

He sat down on a bit of timber and covered 
his face with his hands, shaking from head to 
Suddenly he felt Zinetta’s lips on his 


“‘You might forgive me,’’ she whispered, “ if 


Then she was clasped in his strong arms, and, 


“And at last we are to be happy,’ were 


prepared to leave Zinetta’s house. 

“At last,’’ she echoed, and he folded her once 
more to his heart. ‘‘ But it is thanks to your 
patience and bravery—lI shall never forget that 
—never.” 

So they parted, each to pass a night of such 
sweet peace and blessed repose as neither was 
to know again for many terrible weeks. 

The pair had been seen by numerous acquaint- 
ances before they left the Lido, having gone to 
one of the cafés, where they dried their 


} garments, and Peppino gave as concise a state- 


ment of what had happened as the curiosity of — 
his questioners would permit. 

The next day dawned bright and beautiful. 
Zinetta was early at her stall—that is, early as 
morning hours go in Venice, where everybody is 


about nine o’clock, but he did not come. 

As the moments passed, Zinetta did not grow 
vexed at this lack of punctuality, as she would 
have done a week before; she told herself that 
he had some good reason, and made up a dainty 
little bouquet to pin in his buttonhole. 

Ten o'clock pealed out from the bell-tower in 
San Marco’s Square, and, before the musical 
tones had fairly died away, Zinetta was startled 
by the hasty approach of several of her girl 


> friends, all crying out at once news so impossible 
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in its horror that at first her brain refused to ; odd thing—we might as well be under Austrian 
grasp its import. ; rule still,” was Peppino’s invarable response, 

“‘Peppino choked Cecco to death in the water! But, before the time set for his trial, the 
Ob, nobody blames you, Zinetta—you had } luckléss young fellow lay very ill in the prison 
fainted—but he murdered Cecco—he has been ; hospital. He had struck his head a severe blow 
arrested.”’ against the edge of the boat, as he and Cecco 

These sentences contain the gist of the broken ; fell into the water, and, between that neglected 
exclamations and cross-fire of assertions and ; hurt and his despair, he was seized with a 
negations which sounded like the roar of thunder ; violent fever, which left him at death’s door 
in Zinetta’s ears. } for weeks. 

“It is a lie!’’ she cried, wildly. ‘Let me go} Three entire months had passed since the day 
—where have they taken him? I can testify } of Peppino’s arrest, and, though he had begun 


a Uh } to mend, he was still so feeble that his trial had 
“‘Qh, the officers are coming for you!’’ inter- } to be again postponed. 
rupted several voices. ‘There is to be the; It was just at this time that an American 


opening examination at noon! Tonia gave the } artist, Edgar Pierson, returned to spend a 
alarm—she found somebody who saw the fight !”’ ; portion of the autumn in his beloved Venice. 
With one wild cry, Zinetta sank on the ground, He had been there two years in succession, and 
and for awhile a blessed insensibility shut out ; had always employed Peppino as his gondolier. 
her woe. ; He admired the young fellow’s honesty and 
The story was only too true, and, before night, } industry, and was well acquainted with his love 
Peppino was shut up in prison on the charge} for the beautiful flower-girl. 
of having murdered Cecco Fantoli. The fisher-; Pierson had made numerous sketches of the 
man’s boat had been found drifting bottom-} young couple, singly and together; and a full- 
upward not far from the shore, but no trace of} length portrait of Zinetta, standing in her 
the man himself could be discovered. ’ flower-booth, had, that spring, been exhibited at 
The enmity between Peppino and his pre-} the Paris Salon, and later in New York, and 
sumed victim had long been notorious; their } had added new lustre to his rising fame. 
altercation a few days previous, which had so} He had just returned, after a visit to America, 
narrowly escaped some fatal result, was, of } and had come straight from Paris down to 
course, brought up in the evidence. Zinetta’s ; Venice, having telegraphed to secure his favorite 
testimony was only an additional proof against } suite of rooms in the old palace which had been 
her lover, for the last she had seen of the two ; his abiding-place during his former visits. 
men, before losing consciousness, they were } It was late at night when he arrived, and, as 
struggling in the water, Peppino uppermost. {he went downstairs the next morning for an 
There was no hope of finding the body, ; early stroll, one of the first persons he met was 
for it would have floated away with the tide;} Tonia, who had just entered, laden with 
but there was evidence enough to show that, if} packages for some of the lodgers who employed 
Peppino had not killed his enemy outright, he } her to do commissions. 
had left him to drown while insensible from his } Pierson never forgot a face; he remembered 


8 


hurts. ; the old woman at a glance, and was greeted with 
The accused was urged to make a full con- } such exaggerated expressions of delight, that 
fession—friends and lawyers alike assured him 3 every lounger in the court knew the foreigner 
that his sentence would be lighter, if he would : must be lavish with his money. 
avow that, in his frenzy, he had strangled Zin-} ‘‘ You are just the person I want, Tonia,” he 
etta’s assailant; but this he refused to do. ’ said, slipping some coins into her hand. “1 
“T saw him swim round the curve,’ he ; have a new servant who doesn’t know his way 
persisted. ‘I did not kill Cecco Fantoli; but} about Venice. First, I want you to tell Zinetta 
I would if I could! He would have drowned } she must fill my rooms every day with flowers, 
Zinetta, if I had not saved her—he was mad with } and you must go to Peppino—” 
drink! That is all the truth!’’ ‘Oh, the nuurderer—the assassin—that killed 
But, if he confessed, his advisers urged, he} my precious cousin! And the signore did not 
would escape with ten, or maybe only five, years’ } know !’’ howled Tonia. 
punishment; otherwise, his sentence would be: She poured out the whole story with ear- 
the galleys for life. ‘ splitting cries and such maddening repetition. 
“‘T can only tell what happened; if I must; that, just to get rid of her, Pierson sent her 
suffer for speaking the truth, then justice is an} to summon a gondola, while he hurried in to 
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CLOSE BY SAN MARCO. 


find the proprietor of the house and gather 
a more connected account of the tragedy. 


When he came out to the front steps again, 


the gondola was already there; but Pierson had ; 
changed his mind, and ordered the boatman to: 
go in search of Zinetta: she was to come back ; 
in the barca and bring all the flowers she could } 


spare. He wanted to hear the girl’s version 


before he applied for permission to visit Peppino, ; 
which he meant to do that very day, being about } 
as warm-hearted and impulsive a young man as $ 


could easily be found in this age of realism and 
disillusion. 
It was a terribly changed Zinetta who appeared 


before him, half an hour later; he could scarcely ; 


believe the pale emaciated creature was the 
blooming beauty whose portrait had been the 


admiration of all the picture-lovers in two great ; 


cities so short a time back. 


She told him the story more quietly and } 
collectedly than anybody had yet done, and } 


no personal grief had ever caused Pierson’s 


heart so sharp a pang as did the agony of those } 


despairing eyes. 
“And it was my fault—all mine!” 
drearily ; for she had shed no tears. 


could bear the suffering; but it must all come ; 


on him—for I shall die. 
I've done all the harm I can; and I shall die 


very soon, and he will live and live—a galley- } 


slave. Oh, I think God never punished a human 
being as he has me!”’ 

Pierson was glad that, at this moment, his 
servant entered with a telegram which required 
an answer. He sat down at a table to write, 


and Zinetta, taking up her basket, passed into ; 
the next salon, to arrange her flowers in the $ 


vases. 


Some moments passed; Pierson had sent his $ 


man away with the dispatch, and was wondering 


if any means of help for Peppino would be } 


possible, when he was startled by a cry from 
Zinetta. 


He ran into the next room, and found her } 
kneeling on the floor, her eyes fastened on an } 


open sketch-book that lay on the table. 

‘What is it, Zinetta? Are you ill?” he cried, 
in alarm. 

She rose slowly and turned her white face 
and pathetic eyes toward him, still keeping 
her hand on the volume. 

“I beg your pardon, Signor Pierson,” she 
said. ‘It was silly of me to cry out like that ; 
it was only seeing his picture.” 

“Whose picture?’ asked Pierson, moving 
toward her. ‘There can’t be any face you 
Tecognize in that book.”’ 
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she said, ; 
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I’m a poor weak thing’; ; 
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; “Qh, yes—Cecco Fantoli!’’ she replied. 
3 “You said you did not remember him! You 
; had forgotten—since here is his portrait. But 
maybe you did not know his name.” 

Pierson was beside her, bending over the page 
on which was an almost life-size head in water- 
colors—a strong crafty face, with fiery eyes and 
a curling red beard. 

“‘Who do you say that is?’ demanded the 
artist. 

““Cecco Fantoli, of course!’’ 
‘* Did you paint it last autumn? Maybe before, 
since you had forgotten. But no: it is Cecco, 
' just as he looked three months ago.” 

She dropped in a heap on the floor and began 
to sob piteously, though not a tear bedewed her 
, eyes. 

‘‘Stop, Zinetta—don’t!’’ pleaded the artist. 
3 Stand up! Listen: I made that sketch less 
than a fortnight since—in New York!’’ 

‘‘Oh, the Virgin be praised! I knew he was 
> alive—I knew it!’’ cried Zinetta. ‘ But he will 
not come back—he will let Peppino go to the 
galleys. Help him! only help us! Dear sir, 
you are so good—you can do anything! Only 
help us!” 

And then poor Zinetta sank forward, and lay 
still and white among the fragrant blossoms 
which had fallen from the table. 

Space is so nearly annihilated in our age, 
> that, of course, before the sun set that evening 
‘ in New York, the police had found Cecco Fantoli 
>and established his identity by means of the 

chalk drawing that Pierson had left in his 
> studio—the sketch from which he made the 
water-color picture he had brought with him. 

Master Cecco had feared that he might suffer 
; disagreeable consequences if he remained in his 
native city, and speedily decided on a plan of 
sescape. He got back to his house, took his 
small sum of ready money, a bundle of clothing, 
Sand started by that night’s train to Naples. 
; An Italian steamer was about to leave for New 
York, and, as extra hands chanced to be needed, 
Fantoli was able to work his passage to that port. 
He proposed to temain in the New World, at 
> least till time should have softened the wrath 
of Zinetta and Peppino. 

; When he found that a full confession would 
$ obviate the necessity of his being carried home, 
She made it with a good grace in the presence 
3 of the Italian Consul, by whom it was duly 
’ forwarded to Italy. 

; So, when the inevitable delays were ended, 
$ Peppino once more came forth into the sunlight 
Sa free man, and heaven seemed to open before 
$him and his penitent Zinetta. 


she replied. 





A VERY SUBSTANTIAL GHOST. 


BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 


One evening, I went home to my wife with 3 ‘When will you take me to see the place?” 
some wonderful news. I had just learned from ; inquired Sue, interrupting me without mercy 
the lawyers that an old uncle of ours, over in } a second time, and not condescending to notice 


Jersey, from whom we never expected a dollar, 
was dead, and had left us the bulk of his 
property, including the country-house where he 
died. 

There was another nephew who had always 


lived with Uncle Si, and expected to be his heir ; $ 


but he was a thoroughly bad fellow, given to all 
sorts of evil ways, and the old man, after trying 
in vain to reform the sinner, cut him off with a 
few hundred dollars, and, to our great surprise, 
made me the heir. 

When I reached home and told Sue, she could 
hardly believe the good news. 

“Oh, Charley !”’ she cried, “if it is true, we 
can stop this endless paying rent, and have a 
home of our own at last!” 

“It certainly is true,” I replied. ‘I’ve gone 


over all the business with White and Humphreys, } 


and we can take possession of our country-seat 


as soon as we like. There is only one small : 


drawback.”’ . 

‘““*No rose without a thorn,’’’ quoted Sue, 
laughingly. ‘‘ Well, what is it, Charley?’ 

‘*It’s a ghost, my dear!” 

“A ghost? What do you mean?” 
“There’s a report that the house is haunted.”’ 
‘‘Haunted? Nonsense !’’ 

‘The neighbors declare that, ever since Uncle 
Si died, strange lights have been seen in the 
house, odd noises heard, and a _ white-robed 
ghost known to wander about the premises.’ 

‘‘How absurd!’’ cried Sue. 

‘You know I can’t give up my city business, 
and, if we do go there to live, you and Sarah 
will be left much alone, and—’’ 

“Tl answer for Sarah,” dgclared Sue, inter- 
rupting me without the least regard for courtesy. 
“She is not afraid of the world, the flesh, nor 
the—other fellow! Neither am I, when she’s 
around,” 

Sarah was our servant, a grim old maid from 
’way down East, ugly as sin, but possessing all 
the spirit and energy of her stout-hearted pro- 
genitors. 

“I don’t doubt Sarah’s ability to scare any- 
thing mortal,’’ I remarked, dryly. ‘But, when 
it comes to a ghost—”’ 
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} my observation. 
} ‘Whenever you please. 
} like,” I answered. 
3 «The sooner the better,” decided Sue. “ We'll 
go to-morrow.”’ 
; So, over to Jersey we went, the next day, 
;and drove out to our new inheritance. It was 
: really a fine property, but sadly out of repair. 
; We concluded to take possession at once, and, 
; on our way home, stopped in the village near by 
; to engage workmen to put things in order. 
’ We heard stories of the ghost from all of them. 
> One said he wouldn’t live there if they’d give 
; him the farm; another refused to go at all unless 
}he had company; and the third was sure that 
> bad luck would attend anybody who tried to 
} stay in that house. 
> I was rather sorry that Sue should hear all 
} this; but she, like a sensible girl, advised that 
we should not be influenced by any such silly 
: stories. Besides, she added, if these things 
$ really were seen and heard, there must be some 
} natural cause for them, which we would try to 
> discover and put an end to. 
; I praised her for being such a brave little 
§ soul, and promised to buy her a revolver with 
> which to defend herself. ‘I don’t know that 
> you could shoot a ghost, if you saw one,’ | 
; laughingly remarked, ‘‘ but it will be handy to 
have, anyhow.” 

“T will use it, rest assured, if his ghostship 
; appears to me!” returned Sue, in the same 
; spirit. 


To-morrow, if you 


Just as we drove away from the shop where 
we had engaged a carpenter, a well-dressed man 
with a handsome wicked face passed by, and 

> gave me such a scowl, as he glanced at me, that 
> T asked Mr. Jackson who he was. 

> «That’s your rival, the nephew old Si Has- 
* Joe Has- 


: comb threw over,” he answered. 
; comb is a hard case. I’m afraid you'll find him 
3 your enemy when you come here.”’ 
; «But it’s no fault of ours that he lost the 
3 property. I shall not interfere with him unless 
$he bothers me; in which case, he'll be apt to 
wish he hadn’t.”’ 
“Charley, I’m afraid he will do you some 
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harm,’ said Sue, anxiously, as we drove on. 
“He has such a wicked countenance.” 


« Nonsense !”’ I replied, laughing at her fears. | 


“Why, you dread him more than the ghost !’” 

“Oh, yes, indeed I do!’ cried Sue. 
man is something tangible, and a ghost isn’t, 
you see.” 

“We're in no danger from this one,” I 
returned. But I believed, myself, that, if ever 
that fellow found a chance to injure us, he 
would do it. And it was more the recollection 
of his evil face, than any thought of the ghost, 
which made me keep my laughing promise to 
buy Sue the revolver. One didn’t know what 
might happen, and I was sure, if it became 
necessary to use it, she would do so. 

The workmen had the house ready for us 
very soon, and we went into our new quarters 
quite merrily, despite the ghost. For a few 
days, nothing disturbed us. Then, one night, 
the lights appeared and the noises began. We 
saw flashes of light at several windows and 
heard groans and cries; but the most rapid and 
thorough search could not discover their source. 

One evening, as Sue and I came home rather 
late, we distinctly saw a white figure in the path 
before us; but it vanished when we drew near. 
Sarah saw the same figure twice—once at the 
front door, once at the corner of the woodshed ; 
all three of us saw it looking in at the dining- 
room window, as we sat at supper, one night; 
but, when we rushed out, we were only greeted 
by a hollow mocking ‘‘ Ha! ha!” as if the ghost 
were deriding our futile efforts to catch him. 

I expected to hear Sue ask to go back to the 
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} end of some kind—as, in the nature of things, 
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, it would have before a great while. 
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One evening, when matters had been unusually 


‘ quiet for several days, Sue and I were chatting, 


“A bad } seated in our cozy sitting-room, when she chanced 


} to remember some orders which she had forgotten 
} to give Sarah at suppertime. 


Sarah was finishing her ironing in the laundry, 


} @ small building a short distance from the dwell- 


ing. Sue threw a zephyr scarf over her head 
and ran across the yard without a thought of 


> fear. 
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city; but, when I ventured one day to say so } 


to her, the plucky little woman declared that 
she was not going to be driven from a lovely 
home by his ghostship: but, if he wanted to 
wander about for amusement, he had her per- 
mission to do so to his entire content. 

“You're a jewel, Susie, my dear,” said I. 
“But [| wish we could get at the bottom of 
this business.’’ 

That, however, we could not do. It was 
impossible that any of the neighbors could be 
playing us tricks; indeed, no one could have 
& motive for aisturbing us, unless it were the 
man whom the uncle had disinherited—and he 
had left the neighborhood just before we moved. 
There seemed to be nothing to do except to bide 
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She had hardly been gone a moment, when 
I was startled by the report of a pistol, then 
a groan and a heavy full. I sprang up and 
rushed out, calling in alarm: 

‘‘Sue! Sue! Are you hurt? Where are you?’’ 

‘Here!’ promptly responded her clear voice. 

And I flew toward her, just as Sarah came 
running from the laundry with a light. 

‘What is it, Sue? What has happened?’ 
I demanded, quickly. 

‘Nothing; only I’ve shot the  ghost,’’ 
exclaimed Sue, coolly. ‘It came upon me, 
right in my face, as I was coming back from 
the laundry, and I fired before I thought.’’ 

‘“‘You did just right!’’ I cried, <‘‘ Here, 
Sarah—bring your light.” 

As Sarah came near, I stooped over the white- 
robed figure lying at Sue’s feet, pulled aside the 
disguising drapery, and revealed the wicked face 
of our enemy—Joe Hascomb ! 

We carried him to an upper room and laid 
him on the bed; the two women watched beside 
him, while I rode for a doctor. His wound did 
not prove serious, at which we rejoiced, but he 
had a tedious fever, through which we nursed 
him faithfully. 


He rose from that bed a changed man. He 


> confessed himself the author of all the late 
} disturbance: being determined that, if he lost 


} the property, we at least should not enjoy it. 
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Having his own keys and a perfect knowledge 


, of every nook and corner of his old home, 
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a little ingenuity made the rest easy to him. 
When he got well, we offered him a thousand 
dollars with which to begin a new life. He 
thankfully accepted it, and went away. We have 
never heard of him since, nor had any disturb- 
ance about our home: so we conclude the 
‘‘ghost”’ is ‘‘laid’’ forever, and we may live 


our time and wait until the mystery had an ‘in peace. 
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On, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away ! 
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AND LESS. 


A sound can quicken content to bliss, 
Or a breath suspend the heart's best play. 





THINGS WORTH KNOWING 


HINTS ON HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


BY MARGARET V. PAYNE. 


Hints on household economy are valuable in ; would be cheaper to buy a new one. In the 
proportion to their practicability, and the latter, } meantime, a sudden inspiration occurred to us— 
of course, can only be determined by actual } the Diamond dyes! Happy thought! It was 
experiment. The merit of the suggestions which ; an experiment worth trying. An eight-cent 
are offered here lies in the fact that they have } package of beautiful scarlet was bought, and 
been successfully tried by those who found it } the directions carefully followed. It was nearly 
necessary to practice the closest economy. a morning's work, but the result was highly 

Numerous dyeing-establishments are to be } satisfactory. The shawl was washed in soda 
found everywhere; and, when a woman goes; and partly dried, then dyed exactly according 
into mourning, she generally sends at least a % to the directions given on the package. When’ 
part of her wardrobe to them. In these days of ; well dipped, the shawl was hung in the open 
cheap dry- goods, however, the expense of ; air, and then pressed while still damp. A great 
dyeing a dress is nearly, if not quite, as great as ; deal depends on the careful pressing, and one 
the cost of a new one; so that one is apt to ; thing more must’ be remembered: select a clear 
hesitate over investing one’s money in the former $ day for the operation, else it will not succeed, as 
way. Still, there are times when to change the ; the articles can not dry fast enough. It is now 
color of some garment would be very convenient; } nearly a year since, and the shawl is as bright 
indeed, in the case of light hues, it seems an ; as ever, while, even in the strongest daylight, 
absolute necessity. To be independent of the } nobody would suppose that it had been dyed. 
dyer, or, in other words, to be able to dye things Our success in this first experiment embold- 
at home, at merely a nominal cost, is a triumph { ened us to try another garment. A dark-red 
which may be achieved by any woman who has $ rough coat, or rather little jacket, tufted with 
the time and care to bestow on the work. black, fashionable two or three seasons ago, had ’ 

It was quite by accident that we discovered } not only lost its original freshness, but tired my 
the possibility of using Easter-egg dyes for } eyes, and I longed for a new one. This was out 
coloring garments. The colors, red and purple, } of the question, so we bethought us of the dye. 
had been purchased merely to beautify the ; A navy-blue was selected, and, after ripping off 
children’s eggs, when one little girl, the pos-;} the buttons and washing it, a work of some 
sessor of many ribbons and sashes, used the color- trouble, the jacket was dyed. Two packages 
ing liquid left to dye some of these articles. ; were necessary to accomplish this successfully. 
The result quite surprised us. We did not think the coat being heavier than the shawl. Now it 
much about the matter, however, for a long ; looks just as well as one belonging to a friend 
while afterward. I was the owner of a who paid the dyer seventy-five cents. 
cashmere shawl, whose history is worth repeat- A white albatross-cloth, of very inferior 
ing: When new, it was a lovely pale-blue; but, ; quality—its original cost only fifteen cents a 
being inexpensive, one summer’s exposure to } yard—had made one of the girls a pretty gown 
the sea-air faded it toa sickly hue. The follow-3 for three summers, but had become too soiled 
ing summer, it was carefully washed without} for wear. The draperies were ripped apart, the 
bluing, and boiled for a long time. While still } buttons, black velvet trimming, and whalebones 
damp, it was carefully ironed, and lo! I went} taken off the basque, and the braid from the 
away with a cashmere shawl, the envy of my} skirt. After washing it, the dress was dyed a 
friends, white being the fashionable color for } beautiful bright-red, and soon put together 

; 





wraps that season. again. As there was very little, if any, wool in 


A white garment soon soils, however, and, the { the texture, and the skirt was a muslin sham, 
next summer, we decided that the shawl must be ;} two packages were needed, and even then ‘we 
dyed. The price asked was from seventy-five cents ; feared the result. The chintz, naturally, did not 
to a dollar for the smallest article of the kind, } take the dye well, but the goods assumed the 
so, as shawls were so inexpensive, we decided it ‘ desired hue, and, in the winter evenings, the 
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owner of the gown made a bright spot of} pumice-stone soap, or, what is still surer, a 
color among us, while we all pined after a red : solution of oxalic acid. A pair of rubber 
dress. gloves, such as women use in gardening, will 
In the case of anything really worth it, such however, obviate the difficulty altogether. 
as a white flannel too soiled to wear, but costing } While on the subject of dress, let me suggest 
two dollars and a half to clean, and three to } that no prettier, and, in the end, more service- 
dye, we would advise the whole suit’s being ; 2 able, trimming can be bought than ribbons. I 
ripped apart, and made up new. It will pay § 3 will tell you my experience: Three yards of 
for the added investment of time and labor, } brown satin ribbon made the bows for a silk 
particularly if you can make your own clothes. } dress, four or five years ago. After wearing 
Remember one thing in ripping garments to { them in this way for some time, they served as 
be dyed, and that is to pick out every thread ; a waist-ribbon with different gowns, and, last 
left from the former sewing. Every one missed } spring, after pressing, trimmed a little écru 
will streak your stuff. 3 straw bonnet. The strings of that pretty little 
Red, of course, is the most satisfactory color, } head-gear are now used as an inside belt for a 
but other dyes may be used with good results. } brown ulster, which, otherwise, would have 
Black is the most unsafe of all, and needs a } needed new ribbon. 
practiced hand. Experiment on small things § A Roman sash, which had belonged to one of 
‘before you undertake a large or really nice } us when children, has just made a Fedora vest 
garment. A light-brown or écru check, part ; and cuffs, to brighten up a dark-blue dress for 
ool, has been colored seal-brown, and, this; evenings. As the fancy front is so basted in as to 
spring, I expect my last year’s traveling-suit ; be removable, the costume can be restored to its 
to make me a neat costume, out of which I shall ; accustomed soberness at short notice. 
certainly get more than sixteen cents worth of Velvet is another material which, with care, 
comfort! A light-blue knit jacket, soiled and ; will serve for many purposes. The blue velvet 
faded by two years’ wear, will be dyed crimson } ’ which covered a bonnet for two years made the 
by next summer, and will, I expect, beguile my } cuffs and collar for a new gingham dress, by 
friends into thinking I have a new sacque. : means of steaming and judicious cutting. Now- 
Not long ago, @ young lady friend called at the $ } adays, when plushes and velvets are so much 
house for a short visit, and just loosened her ; cheaper than they used to be, the knowledge 
wraps. She disclosed a fancy basque of cream- ; that they will serve so many purposes renders 
colored cashmere, trimmed with woolen lace. A; them comparatively inexpensive, but certainly 
beautiful garment, but alas! getting soiled. Once ; very pretty, dress-trimmings. Velvet ribbon is 
washed, white woolens do not keep clean so; usually dearer than any other sort, but it will 
long as when new. I told my friend of our } ; bear repeated steaming, and can be made to 
experiments, and she has now a basque of a ; answer many uses. A pair of black velvet 
delicate blue, which, as such light colors soon } ribbon - strings, after being used on a winter 
wil, will probably next winter be scarlet or ; bonnet, were made into a belt for a batiste dress, 
crimson, the lace, of course, dyeing as well as 3 and, after serving this purpose one summer, 
the goods. } were used as strings on a black straw bonnet. 
Ihave one little nephew, whose mother now 3 After being worn as a bow at the neck, last 
dyes all his neckties; but we have never tried } season, its career of usefulness seems over, and 
silk or velvet, though, judging from ribbons and } it will, I think, be allowed to rest in peace in 
ties, the former material could be managed by } the scrap-bag, though it may end its days in a 
the exercise of great care. Directions accom- } crazy-quilt. 
pany each package of the Diamond dye, for the} In these times of change, when nobody wants 
coloring of both wool and silk. A card contain- >a dress to last a lifetime, and then be handed 
ing samples of all the different shades to be 3 down to its owner’s descendants—who wouldn't 
found among these dyes may be examined at the } ; feel at all thankful therefor—we can do many 
shop where you make your purchase, and you can ; } things which our grandmothers would have 
choose the tint you prefer. Even in the smallest } thought foolish. To put velvet or silk on a 
country towns, these Diamond dyes can easily : twelve - and-a-half-cent frock would have 
be procured ; for, if the druggist should not have ; scandalized them; but nowadays cheap dress- 
them in stock, he can send for them. materials are so pretty that they only require 
Of course, the dyer’s hands will be stained, 3 to be properly made up and effectively trimmed 
and, as one does not care to wait till the stain 3 to furnish stylish and often expensive-looking 
Wears off, she can remove it either by the use of } costumes. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Erc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a promenade-costume, of fine pin- } Triple cape, each one finished with a cord, and 
striped woolens. The underskirt is kilted, and } tied in front with a cord and tassel. Tight ooat- 
the tablier is long and square; the back drapery 
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} sleeves with deep cuffs, edged with cord. The 

; hat may be of felt or cloth. The brim is faced 

is carelessly looped. The pointed bodice has; with soft silk fulled on. Trimming of ostrich- 

fall fronts, and a jockey-basque at the back. tips, with loops of ribbon at the back. Eight to 
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ten yards of double - width patil will be {ing in long straight folds. The jacket is double- 
required for this costume. ; breasted, with revers and wide collar finishing 
No. 2—Is a spring ulster, of camel’s-hair or} the neck. This opens over a full vest of soft 
light-weight cloth, in any dark self-color, or in ; surah to match. Tight coat-sleeves with pointed 
cuffs. From eight to ten yards of double-fold 
material. Hat of felt, faced with velvet, and 

trimmed with ostrich-plumes. 
No. 4—Is a simple model for either a house or 
walking dress. The material is checked gray 
and black spring suiting. The skirt is mounted 
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mixed tweed. It is cut princess in front, a 
box-plaits at the back, below the waist-line. ; 
The garment has an inside vest, which buttons to 
the waist. A pointed belt finishes the front. } 
Goat-sleeves with plain cuffs, ornamented by } 
two large buttons. Larger buttons eon | 
the belt, and are set on at the back. Small 
turban bonnet of velvet, with a feather olan 
and trimmed with standing loops of ribbon. 
No. 3.—Walking-costume, of striped tweed, ; 
light weight. The front and sides of the skirt } 
are laid in deep plaits,.the material being used } upon a foundation of cambric, faced on the out- 
for this part of the costume on the cross-way, as; side with the material. The front is plaited 
seen in the illustration. The remainder of the {to form a long tablier, reaching to the hem; 
skirt is simply plaited on to the waistband, hang- ‘ then the sides and back are kilted in deep plaits, 


No. 4. 
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with a slight puff over the tournure, which is 
very small. The pointed bodice is double- 
breasted, lapping at the throat over an inside 
vest, with high collar of the same material, or 
the vest and collar may be of white piqué or 





linen, embroidered. Plain coat-sleeves. Eight 
yards of fortysix-inch material will be sufficient 
for this costume. 

No. 5—Is a pretty model for a little girl of 
four to six years. It is made of electric-blue 
serge, adorned at the edge of the skirt with 
numerous rows of black braid. Full bodice, and 
sleeves arranged in fine tucks, as seen in the 
illustration. Belt, collar, and cuffs of black 
velvet. 








} with electric-blue ostrich-tips, and bands of blue 
velvet around the crown. 
$ No. 6—Is a garden-blouse, for a small boy. 
Tt is made of marine-blue flannel or linen, and 
; braided with a treble row of braid of the same 
Scolor in a darker shade. Bone buttons fasten 
the cuffs, and the blouse at the back. Leather 
belt. Such a blouse is most useful over a nice 
dress during play-time, and in warm weather it 
is complete as a home-dress. 
No. 7—Is a traveling-costume, for either a boy 
or girl of four to six years. It ismade of navy-blue 





Hat of black felt or straw, trimmed. 
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SUMMER BED-QUILT. 
Pe Anainnan dann alana 
fannel, The skirt is in box-plaits upon a petti- ; 
coat waist. The blouse .is sailor-fashion, with 
full sleeves, braided collar and cuffs. Straw 
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He. 6. shirred by several rows of small tucks, which 
hat, trimmed with blue and white plaid ribbon } are gathered up to fit the neck, ete.. A ribbon 
and two quills. bow finishes the blouse at the back. 

No. 8—Is a blouse of nainsook, for a girl of No. 9.—A little Lord Fauntleroy suit, of black 
five to seven years. It is trimmed with guipure } velvet. Collar and cuffs of crocheted guipure. 
embroidery. The neck, waist, and sleeves are! Sash of cream-white surah or China silk. 
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VARIOUS DESIGNS FOR NAPKINS AND A TEA-CLOTH. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


We give, in the front of the book, some new } silks or linen filoselle. The designs are in 
designs for tea or lunch napkins, also a tea-{ outline and satin stitch. The edges of both 
cloth. Work on fine linen, with either wash- t napkins and cloth are fringed out. 
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SUMMER BED-QUILT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in front of book, a design for a{ of the same color, or in any number of well- 
summer bed-quilt, which is intended for a single ; selected and harmonious colors. The ‘form and 
bed. Size, two and a half yards long, by one; ; character of the design must be retained, but 
and three-quarters yards wide. For the quilt, ; great liberty may be used in the kind of stitches. 
Bolton sheeting or coarse linen will be the best. } The design is carefully chosen, as giving a wide 
The border may be of colored twill, if preferred. } ; scope to the skill and ingenuity of the workers, 
The design may be worked with either wash- } and, the greater the variety of flat, raised, and 


crewel or linen flosses in one color, or in shades ’ ’ seeding stitches used, the better the effect. 
Vor. XCV.—17. 





JACKET :WITH VEST: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


For our Supplement, we give the entire 
attern for a Jacket with Vest. It consists 
of eight pieces: 

Har or Front. 

Hatr or Baox. 

Har or Srpe-Back. 

Har or Vest. 
3 Fuut Front or Vest. 
3 Revers or Vest. 
3 . SLEEVE. 
2 
3 
5 


. Pooxer. 

The standing collar we do not give ; it can easily 
be supplied, The letters show how the pieces are 
; joined. The dtoted lines show the darts, and, on 
; No. 1, the front, show where the collar rolls over. 
; The jacket is made of cloth. The revers of vest, 
} pointed waistband, edge of sleeves, and full front 
; are of striped velvet or plush. 


< 
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REDUCED DIAGRAM OF JACKET WITH VEST. 


No 8. 
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COMB-AND-BRUSH BO 


X, FOR THE BUREAU. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give both~the outside and inside of this 
pretty and useful model, combining pincushion 
and comb-and-brush box. The top of the box 
is stuffed with wool and covered with striped 
lace or muslin over a pretty-colored satin; the 
inside of the box is covered to correspond. 


{ The plaited ruffle may be of trimming-lace or 
} some of the material made into a knife-plaiting, 
/ and then arranged as seen—one frill around the 
i box, and the second one upon the lid: only care 
; and neatnéss-of finish in the work are required. 
Light twilled muslin maybe used instead of satin. 


THE BOULANGER NEWSPAPER-RACK. 


BY MRS. JA 


This model of a general’s hat is composed ‘ 
°f two curved pieces, covered outside with black | 
Velvet and crossed diagonally with a band of } 
gold galloon, or the band may be embroidered | 


NE WEAVER, 


with gold thread and braid in a rich pattern. 
The inside, slightly padded, is lined with old- 
gold twill silk, and the two pieces are connected 


at each end with loops of tricolored ribbon. 
(287) 
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DIAGRAM FOR FOUNDATION-SKIRT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Material required: five yards, twentyfour We give this foundation diagram because the 
inches wide. Allow all seams. } foundation of skirts is cut now with wider side- 


Join pattern by corresponding marks. The ; breadth and narrower back. An extra steel can 
dotted lines across the back and side breadth } be placed above the upper dotted line and the 
show where the steels are to be placed. waist, forming enough bustle, either with or 
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WATER-LILY.—KNITTING-CASE. 289 
without the small hair pad at the waist. The 2 around the waist before the skirt is hooked. This 
simplest and easiest way to add the upper steel ;  bustle- -piece is attached to the upper dotted line 
is to make a separate lining from waist to the and then ‘left loose, so that the skirt opening 

top dotted line here given, and gather the top to; may not be hindered. Bustles are worn quite 
a narrow band, supplied with strings to tie‘ small. 
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WATER-LILY, IN OUTLINE: 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





On the Supplement, we give a design of a{ able. The leaves are to be done in shades of 
Water-Lily, to be done in outline. It is suitable green, the lilies in cream-white, and the centres 
for curtain-border, piano-scarf, chair-stripe, or in yellow. Either filoselle or colored embroidery- 
for any article where a straight stripe is desir- { cottons may be used. 
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KNITTING-CASE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This model for a knitting-case will be found {sa‘in, herring-boned on with peach filoselle. 
most useful. It is of olive-green plush, lined } The sibbon strap for holding the knitting-pins, 
r with peach-colored satin, quilted. The edges | scissors, etc., is also of olive-green; also, the 


are finished with a flat ribbon of olive-green } strings of the same olive-green. 














EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Loox Our For Motus.—The stowing away of winter 
Boxss 1x Doors anp Ovt.—March is, ‘“‘par excellence,’’ } clothes is one of the most fatiguing of all the Lome events, 
the season of bulbs; within doors, they flourish in every ; Take the early morning hours to do the work, and have the 
variety of tint and form and sweetness ; out of doors, they { clothes-line put up in the yard to make beating and inspec- 
peep through the brown earth at every favorable moment ) tion easier. Let all garments be perfectly dried, shaken, 
—that is to say, when the soil is not bound up by frost or ; and brushed in every fold before they are put in papers. 
covered with snow. The more advanced the growth of the } Turn out the pockets, turn over the collars and cuffs, 
bulbs in the outer garden, the more urgent it becomes to } Remove everything that looks like a bit of white dust or 
keep them protected from frost and cutting winds. A} end of thread. Wherever there is a film, like a bit of 
change of weather may occur at any time, and genial air } cobweb, that means mischief. Lay a clean dampened 
and spring sunshine woo the spring flowers to bud. If} napkin over the spot, and press heavily with a hot iron. 
these warm spells were sure to continue, all would be well. } The steam penetrates all the fibres, and kills whatever of 
The most likely thing to occur, however, is that mild days } life is hidden there. It is perfectly useless to put away 
will be alternated with cold ones, and northeast winds up } woolens in cedar chests, or tar paper, or peppered, if the 
to the time that outdoor tulips, hyacinths, narcissi will ; moth “‘nits” are in them. They will eat their way out 
have done blossoming, so they will require shelter from } and make the hole, whether the creature dies with the 
cutting winds during their entire period of bloom. At } pungent odors afterward or not. Newspapers are much 
this season, within doors, the flowering bulbs are in full } liked for wrappings, but do not trust them in a bureau- 
beauty, and a pretty and suitable collection, if obtained in { drawer.; the moth will usually find its way through some 
early autumn, costs so little money, and entails so little } opening. A newspaper first, and then a covering over all, 
trouble on the cultivator, it seems a pity that we do not see { of either brown holland, shiny silesia, or glazed cambric, 
@ greater number of houses with a good display of early } sewed firmly, is the safest, because the mother moth does 
flowers. not fancy smooth slippery surfaces. She takes the finest 
A correspondent writes: ‘I obtained from a florist, last } woolens first, for some strange reason. If a costly cashmere 
autumn, a number of bulbs. By way of experiment, I 3 and a flannel skirt lie side by side, the chances are that she 
planted them in a little wooden box—a chocolate or soap- $ will choose the finer material. 
powder box—from the grocer’s. Filling the box, after put- If a chest has already become infested with moths, wash 
ting a few small stones for drainage, with ordinary garden- § it with benzine or naphtha, or fumigate with sulphur or 
soil, I planted my whole collection. Atthe present moment, > insect-powder. To do this, place a dish of coals inside, and, 
there are two beautiful hyacinths in full, flower in the } before closing, sprinkle the sulphur or the powder over the 
centre, and about fifty or sixty blooms of crocus. I have } fire. Leave closed for several hours. If sulphur is used, 
already cut off some thirty or forty crocus-flowers which § be careful not to inhale the smoke. In the meantime, take 
had faded. The snowdrops were not numerous, only two > articles contained therein to a small close room, and treat 
blossoms are yet out, but they came very early. The 3 them to the same process. Replace them with a liberal 
anemones are in bud, and one or two narcissi are coming } supply of insect-powder or camphor-gum. To guard 
up. The crocuses have begun to bloom, and will continue } against an attack of moths on upholstered furniture, tack 
to do so for some time to come. Placed in a basket, with } tiny bags filled with insect-powder or camphor between the 
the sides of the box and the surface of the soil covered with } backs and seats of chairs and sofas. To prevent them from 
moss, these plants make a beautiful ornament, and really } working in a carpet, thoroughly cleanse the floor, and 
involve very little trouble. I only put the bulbs in at the $ paint it with coal-oil or benzine. Dust the floor along the 
beginning of November. Next year, I shall put them in ¢ edge of the carpet as it is tacked down. Camphor-gum 
during October. When I had planted them, I covered the } may be used instead of the powder, or tarred paper may be 
surface of the soil with a slight layer of fivre, and put the { placed underneath the border. 
box away in a dark cupboard for three weeks; I then ay 
brought it into the light and warmth of the kitchen 
window, and, when the crocuses began to show color, Tue Emprre Dress.—We are again assured that the 
placed it in an or tal receptacle, and covered the } Empire style of dress is to carry all before it. The sarcastic 
earth with moss. I reduce the trouble and untidiness of { inventory of a lady's trousseau at the end of the last 
watering to a minimum, by taking the box into the kitchen } Century, a8 consisting of an unlimited number of head- 
and giving it a bath once a week. I set the box ina tub } dresses, as many pairs of sanzals, double that amount of 
of water for an hour or two, then take it out, and, when dresses, and twelve chemises, was not so ridiculous as might 


it has drained thoroughly, I restore it to its place in the } b@ supposed. 
sitting-room. Madame Récamier and her friends used to dampen their 


— robes, that they might fall more closely to their shapes ; but, 
perhaps, rheumatism was not then, as now, the fashionable 
complaint of the day. 
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Fors to Peace.—Five great enemies to peace dwell 
within us—namely, avarice, ambition, envy, anger, and 
pride ; and, if those enemies were to be banished, we should 
infallibly enjoy perfect peace. 


Aut Want “ Pererson.’’—A lady writes : “‘ My club for 


Anovut AMUSEMENT.—Never seek for amusement, but be 
always ready to be amused. The least thing has play in it, 


; the slightest word wit, when your hands are busy and 


1889, though much larger than those of previons years, has ; your heart is free. But, if you make the aim of your life 
been got up with less trouble than ever. My friends all ; amusement, the day will come when all the agonies of a 
want ‘ Peterson.’”’ ¢ pantomime will not bring you an honest laugh.—Ruskm. 
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An ImperraL Dress.—The Empress of Russia has; 
recently ordered a lovely dress from Worth, in Paris. ; 
The robe is of Polar-blue and Sévres-blue brocade, trimmed 3 
with blue fox, with a waistcoat and skirt of turquoise- 
blue moiré, with stripes of fur. The bodice is cut square, 
and bordered with fur. The train is of brocade, eighteen ; 
feet long, and trimmed with fur. There are no sleeves, } 
but the gloves are very long ; they are of gray skin, sown 
with blue silk, and also edged with fur. Their gold } 
fasteners are studded with sapphires and turquoises. Of 3 
ornaments to be worn with this dress, may be mentioned a ; 
broad comb, also studded with sapphires and turquoises, 
with four bracelets; necklace long enough to go twice 
round the neck; brooch and earrings to match. The 
shoes are of Sévres-blue moiré, edged with fur, and 

idered with turq The fan is of Polar-blue 
gauze, with ivory frame; the handle is ornamented with ¢ 
the Empress’s name as Princess ef Denmark, viz.: Dagmar, 
with the Imperial crown, set in turquoises and sapphires. 











Tue VaLve or AppLes.—Professor Faraday says: ‘‘ There 
is scarcely any article of vegetable food more widely useful 
and more universally liked than the apple. Let every 
family in autumn lay in from two to ten or more barrels, 
and it will be to them the most economical investment in 
the whole range of culinary supplies. A raw mellow 
apple is digested in an hour and a half, while boiled cabbage 
requires five hours. The most healthful dessert that can be 
placed on the table is baked apples. If taken freely at 
breakfast, with coarse bread, and without meat or flesh of 
any kind, it has an admirable effect on the general system, 
often removing constipation, correcting acidities, and 
cooling off febrile conditions more effectually than the most 
approved medicines. If families could be induced to 
substitute the apple—sound, ripe, and luscious—for the 
pies, cakes, candies, and other sweetmeats, with which 
children are too often stuffed, there would be a diminution 
of doctor's bills, sufficient in a single year to lay up a stock 
of this delicious fruit for a season's use. 

Batuine.—The tonic effect of bathing is caused by the 
contraction of the surface blood-vessels, which drives the 
blood back to the larger blood-vessels and the heart. 
These react and send the blood rushing back to the skin, 
eausing the glow which follows the bath, or ought to 
follow it, the free respiration, and the vigorous feeling of the 
muscular system. The bath should always be followed by 
friction with the hand, a brush, or a towel. The frequency 5 
with which it should be taken depends entirely on circum- 
stances. It should be often enough to keép the pores open 
and the skin clean; for the skin does one-third of the 
breathing, and, if it is clogged, the lungs must do the work, § 
and they will be overburdened. As a rule, the more 
tapidly a bath is taken, the better will be its effects. 
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CuiLptains.—One of the common annoyances from 
winter weather is that form of local congestion known as 
chilblains, They result from chilling the feet beyond 
immediate repair, and both skin and subjacent cellular 
tissue are in a high state of irritation, which often 
becomes so serious as totally to disable the sufferer. One of 3 
the best remedies is to use sulphurous acid, Not sulphuric 3 
acid—that is worse than useless, for it destroys stockings } 
almost instantly. The acid'should be rubbed on, night and 
morning, with a small sponge, giving time fer each coat to 
dry, and repeating the application three or four times. 
Using once will relieve pain; two or three times will 
ordinarily cure. 
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THE Secret or PerrEctios.—To attain perfection, it is 3 
not necessary to do singula.- things, but to do common 
things singularly well. 
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' other infermation has been tabulated with great care. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

From Every Quarter.—The New York Times says: 
“** Peterson,’ for January, is one of the very finest of the 
month’s magazines.” The Chicago (Ill.) Tribune says: 
‘**Peterson’ fully deserves the title of the model family maga- 
zine.”’ The Portland (Or.) Oregonian says: ‘‘ The January 
number of ‘ Peterson’ is a capital specimen of this admirable 
periodical.’ The Boston (Mass.) Globe says: ‘‘‘ Peterson's’ 
excellent literary matter and beautiful engravings make it 
welcome to the most refined taste.’’ The Minneapolis 
(Minn ) Journal says: ‘“‘‘ Peterson’ is undoubtedly the 
best lady’s-magazine in America.”’ The Fort Worth (Texas) 
Gazette says: ‘‘‘ Peterson’ is pre-eminently a family 
magazine, and its never-waning popularity attests its 
value.” The Buffalo (N. Y.) Express says: ‘‘ ‘ Peterson’ 
is essentially a household periodical, possessing elements of 
interest for all.’’ The Cleveland (Ohio) Press says: ‘No 
wonder ‘ Peterson’ has been a success for half a century.” 
The Providence (R. I.) Bulletin says: “As a literary 
magazine, ‘ Peterson’ rauks very high, and it has no equal 
where fashion and the household are concerned.” The 
Omaha (Neb.) Bee says: ‘‘ First-class fiction, fine engrav- 
ings, the latest fashion-news, useful information on house- 
hold matters, etc,, make up ‘ Peterson’s Magazine.’”” The 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Dispatch says: ‘'‘ Peterson’ well merits 
the title of ‘the lady’s favorite,’ for it caters admirably to 
their needs,” 

THE LEARNED AND EMINENT Scuouar, Andrew D. 
White, Ex-President of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
writes under date Dec, 2, 1884: ‘Long experience has 
taught my family to prize Ponp’s Exrracr very highly, 
and to regard it as one of the absolute necessities of house- 
keeping.’’ Such testimony should induce all families at 
least to try Powp’s Extract ; an invaluable remedy for all 
pains and hemorrhages, : 

CaTaRRH CuRED.—A clergyman, after years of suffering 
from that loathsome disease, catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a recipe which com- 
pletely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New 
York City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Masterpieces, Edited by H. 8. Drayton. New York: Fowler 
& Wells Co.—This is a capital volume of selections, uniting in 
a convenient and attractive form a number ef the master- 
pieces of literature. Special thanks are due the editor for 
Milton’s ‘‘Comus,”’ a gem too little known by the rising 
generation. Pope’s ‘‘ Essay On Man”’ has a place, as well 
as Coleridge’s ‘‘Ancient Mariner,’ and “The Traveler ” 
and ‘‘The Deserted Village’’ by Goldsmith. To these are 
added Zsop’s Fables with numerous illustrations and 
excellent notes. The book is well got up in a decorated 
cover, and at a remarkably low price. 

Wickley’s Woods, by H. W. Taylor, M.D. Chicago: T.8. 
Denison,—This is an interesting story, the characterization 
is good, and the leading features of the plot are really very 
original. The scene is laid in Indiana, and the local color- 
ing is faithfully rendered. There is a great deal of action 
in the book, verging at times on the sensational ; but the 
author never oversteps the limit of naturalness or good taste. 

Ayers’ Almanac for 1889. Lowell (Mass.): J. C. Ayer 
& Co.—This is a novelty in the matter of almanac-making, 


’ being a prettily bound volume, printed in ten different 
$ languages, besides giving specimens of eleven others. It 


makes a reliable book of reference; the calculations ane 
the work of a practical astronomer, and the historical and 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
RG Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. ae 


Fried Oysters.—For this dish, choose the finest and fattest 
fish, and drain from them their moisture. Dip them care- 
fully in egg and breadcrumb as for filleted sole ; have the 
frying-pan quite hot, and plenty of butter in it—enough, 
that is, to cover the oysters. Fry very quickly and delicately, 
browning both sides, This makes a very nice entrée, or a 
good garnish for other fish. ' 

Stewed Oysters.—Take a pint of milk, thicken with a 
dessertspoonful of cornflour, und stir in an ounce of butter ; 
season well, add a dozen oysters, and stew gently for half 
an hour. When serving, garnish the stew with sippets 
of bread soaked in lemon-juice and fried in butter. 

Te Bake Small Roek Fish.—Split and cut them in chunk 
pieces ; chop parsley and a little onion very fine; pepper 
and salt; sprinkle them with butter and a little flour 
between each layer ; then add some rich milk, and put it in 
the oven to bake. The fish is to be boiled first. 

MEATS. 

Boiled Turkey with Oyster Sauce.—Grate a loaf of bread ; 
cut up twenty oysters, one-quarter of a pound of butter, 
pepper, salt, twe tablespoonfuls ef cream, and three eggs ; 
stuff the turkey with these ingredients, and make into 
balls, amd boil what is left; sew up the turkey ; dredge it, 
and put it in cold water enough to cover it ; set it over the 
fire ; let it boil slowly for an hour; take off the scum as it 
rises ; then take off the kettle, and cover it closely ; if it is 
a middlixg size, let it stand in the pot for half an hour ; the 
steam being kept in will cook it enough aad keep the skin 
whole or very white. When you dish it, pour on a little 
oyster sauce; lay the balls around the turkey; serve the 
rest of the sauce in a boat. Let the turkey be put on in 
time to stew as above ; it cooks it to perfection. The turkey 
should be put on the fire and heated before it is served. 

French Steak.—Take a piece of rump-steak three-quarters 
of an inch thick. Trim it neatly, and beat it with the 
cutlet-bat ; sprinkle it with pepper, dip it in oil, and broil 
it over a clear fire. Turn it, after it has been on the fire a 
minute or two, and keep turning it often till done. Eight 
or ten minutes will do it. Sprinkle with salt, and serve 
with a piece of maftre d’hdtel butter placed over or under 
it, and fried potatoes round it. 

Hashed Mution.—Slice an enion in rounds, lay them in 
&@ saucepan with plenty of butter; when they are a light- 
brown color, put in the slices of mutton, carefully trimmed, 
and pepper and salt to taste, and moisten with a little 
English tomato sauce, i. e., made with vinegar. Toss the 
whole on the fire until quite warmed through, and serve. 

CAKES. 

Sally-tunns.—Put a pound and a half of flour into a bowl 
and mix a pinch of salt with it. Put three-quarters of 
a pint of milk into a stewpan with four ounces of butter 
and let it remain till the butter is melted. The milk should 
not be much more than lukewarm. Dissolve the yeast with 
a little sugar, add the milk gradually, and stir both into 
the flour and also two well-beaten eggs. When quite 
smoeth, divide the dough into four parts, place each of 
these in a well-greased tin, cover them over, and let them 
rise tHl tkey are about three times their original size. 
Bake in a quick oven. Sally-lunns are, it is well known, 
split into three portions before being toasted and buttered. 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
Fig. 1.—Watkine-Dress, oF THE Dinecrore Sry.e. 
The underdress is of figured silk, laid in plaits. The vest 
is of black silk, embroidered, and is worn with a wide loose 
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belt ; it has wide revers, which open and show a jabot of 
fine muslin edged with white lace. The Princess dress jg 
of black-and-white striped silk, made quite plain. Sleeves 
loose at the top and high on the shoulders, with cuffs of 
black silk, which are embroidered. Large hat of black 
straw, lined with black silk and trimmed with black 
ribbon. 

Fig. 11.—WaLKING- Dress, or TeRRA-Corra Cororgp 
CasuMERE. The front of the dress is of silk, finished by 
three groups of narrow tucks near the bottom. The over- 
dress is trimmed down the front on either side with pointed 
rows of braid, of the color of the dress. The bodice opens 
with revers, faced with silk, over a straw-colored cloth vest, 
Silk cuffs. Hat of felt of the color of the dress, trimmed 
with ribbon of the same color and a green bird. 

Fig. 111.—WaLkinG-Dress, OF DIAGONAL-S1RIPED WooLEN 
Materiat. The skirt is perfectly plain, and laid in full 
plaits at the back. The jacket is of fawn-colored cloth, 
cut away in front to show a white piqué vest ; it has a large 
collar, and is finished with a row of machine-stitching. 
Straw hat, trimmed with loops of surab to correspond with 
the colors of the dress. 

Fie. 1v.—VisitinG-Dress, oF DARK-RED ALBATROSS, 
The bottom of the skirt, the sleeves, and bodice are 
bordered with a trimming woven in the material. The 
skirt is slightly raised at the side by long loops of rather 
narrow corded ribbon ; this ribbon comes from right side 
just under the arm and crosses the waist to the left side. 
The bodice and sleeves have lengthwise plaits. Hat of 
black straw, trimmed with black ribbon and ostrich-tips. 

Fig. v.—TRAVELING OR WALKING CLOAK, oF LicHt C1oTH, 
tN SHapzs oF Brown with Narrow Back Stripes. 
It is but slightiy full at the waist in front, and is fastened 
with ribbons, which come from under the arm. The back 
is rather close-fitting, and is made to come forward to the 
front, forming coverings for the arm. Hat of black straw, 
trimmed with red and black satin ribbons. 

Fig. v1. —WALKING-Dress, or Strirpep WooLEN, 1N DaRk 
SHapes oF BLvE anv Rep, with shot-silk stripes of the 
same colors. The redingote dress is plaited in front; the 
panels are of the reverse way of the material. The double- 
breasted bodice opens over a shot-silk fichu, and is fastened 
with large metal buttons, the same appearing on the bodice 
below the waist-line at the back. Coat-sleeves fulled at the 
shoulders. Hat of felt, trimmed with ostrich-tips and 
standing loops of gros-grain ribbon. 

Fic. vit.—Hovust-Dress, ror ELperRtY Lapy, IN Biack 
on ANY SetF-CoLoreD CASHMERE OR Hennrerra-CLori. 
The foundation-skirt is of alpaca, faced with the material 
on the outside and finished with a narrow plaited ruffle on 
the edge. The long drapery in front is simply ornamented 
on the left side by several rows of narrow braid or a group 
of fine tucks. The corsage-bodice has the revers, the fronts, 
and edge all trimmed with rows of braid, sewed closely 
together and finished on the upper row with a little picot 
pattern done with the same braid. Coat-sleeves, with cufls 
to match. Velvet or moiré ribbon may be used upon the 
skirt and bodice, in place of the braid, if preferred. 

Fig. vii1.—Hovse-Dress, oF Dark-RED CASHMERE OR 
Camen’s-Hatr, Princess shape, opening over a petticoat 
of red surah to match. This petticoat is laid in accordeon- 
plaits across the fronts and side-gores, and mounted upon 
a foundation-skirt. The full vest is of the surah ; cuffs to 
match. The belt comes from the side-seams under the 
arms and fastens in front. 

Fig. 1x.—WaLkinG-Dress! or StriPED BLvE AnD Brows 
Wooten. The plain skirt has three rows of braid or velvet 
ribbon on the bottom. The full round waist opens over 4 
plain vest of one of the prevailing colors. The sash begins 
under the right arm-seam, is wide, and crosses to the left 
with loop and two long eds, which are gathered at the 
bottom to make a finish. I ull coat-sleeves at the shoulders 
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tight at the haud. Directoire hat of felt—the outside in , 
ne color, and inside faced with the other color, of the } 
costume. High standing loops of gros-grain ribbon in the ? 
two colors. 

Fic. x.—Bramep Jacket, in Licut Havana-Brown, ; 
braided Hussar-fashion in black braid. § 

Fic. x1.—Hovse-Dress, ror YouNG Giri, IN PLAIN AND { 
Brocapep Sirk. The skirt is of the brocaded silk, laid in ; 
large kilt-plaits in front and on the sides. The back oe 
simply gathered. The Directoire waist opens over a full ¢ 
yest of soft silk to match, which is folded across the bust, $ 
as seen in the illustration. A lace cravat completes the 


an 


costume. 

Fic. xu.—Movurnine-Jacket, Mave or HENRIETTA- 
Croru, Camet’s-Harr, or Lapy’s-Cioru, and trimmed 
with revers of English crépe, opening over a vest of the ¢ 
game. We give also the back view, so no other description 


een 


is necessary. 

Fig. x11.—Muurnery Bow. The high fan-shaped folds 
are made in China silk or silk muslin, and interblended with 
a bunch of lilac or other small flowers, the stalks of which ; 
are hidden under loops of narrow Ottoman ribbon with 
faucy edge. 

Fig. x1v.—New-Sryte Hat, or Ivory-Wuire or Licut- 
Gray Fett. Both inside and outside are trimmed with 
Joops of moiré ribbon—leaf-green, golden-brown, or black 
being the most popular. 

Fic. xv.—NeEw-Sty.e VerL, of dotted black or white lace, 
‘with edge. 

Fig, xvi.—FvuLt SLEEve, with cuff. 

Fig. xvit.—VELveT Bopice, ror Youne Girt, worn over 
white nun’s-veiling, surah, or silk muslin, for evening- 
dress. 


MASQUERADE OR FANCY DRESSES. 


Fig. 1.—MARGUERITE Dress, OF CREAM-WHITE CASHMERE } 
or Nun’s-Vemine. The band on edge of the skirt, trim- 
ming on the bodice, sleeves, and chatelaine-bag are all of 
brown velvet. Cap of brown yelvet edged with white, } 
which is embroidered in gold thread. The under-petticoat, 
of white cashmere, is also embroidered with gold thread. 2 

Fig. .—QueeNx-Exizaperu Costume. The petticoat has } 
front in quilted satin—old-gold, white, or pale-pink. 
The overdress is in antique brocade, the pointed waist in ° 
velvet corresponding with the brocade. The sleeves are ; 
satin, under a latticework of gold braid. The high Eliza- 
bethan ruff is of gold lace, plaited, and stiffened with wire 
to keep in place. 

Fig. 11.—Lapy oF THE Court or Lovis XIV. Large 
hoop and paniers. The dress is of rich satin and velvet { 
combined. The bands acroxs the front are of velvet or 
plush, the long-pointed bodice to match, ornamented by 3} 
numerous bows of satin ribbon, Elbow-sleeves, with ruffles 


of deep lace. Head-dress of muslin and lace. 

Fra. 1v.—Costume or Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I 
of England. Dress of plain satin, . Full skirt, with long 
train, Pointed bodice, with trimming of lace and muslin, 
Full sleeves, ornamented with loops-and-ends of satin 
ribbon. 

Fic. v.—Drvuipess CostuME, OF WHITE CASHMERE OR 
Nun’s-VeEmLine, over a cashmere petticoat edged with 
green velvet. Edge of the bodice, wreath for hair, and 
other trimmings of ivy-leayes. The long flowing sleeves 
are edged with the green velvet. 

GeNERAL Remarks.—Notwithstanding the cold and high 
winds, the shop-windows have been filled for weeks past ; 
with the newest designs in challis, zephyr-cloths, ginghams, 
sateens, etc. Ginghamsare in medium-sized plaids and bars, } 
‘dark-blue being largely in favor. The other materials are 3 
in flowers, large and smaller spots, irregular Japanese marks, 
etc. These goods come early, as they are mide up leisurely 
athome. Of course, the straight falling lines, so suitable } 
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for the heavy cloths, the cashmere and other woolens, are 
not appropriate for the thinner summer gowns, so a little 
more drapery will be used for the softer materials, yet the 


; straight effects will be retained as far as possible, skirts 


will be narrower, and the tournure or bustle will be very 
small indeed. 

Bodices have all some fullness on the shoulders, or 
forming a kind of vest; looser sleeves are worn, and the 
round waist, with band or belt of some kind, helps to finish 
the new thin summer dresses, 

Draped skirts, forming puffs at the back, of thicker 
goods, yet suitable for spring wear, are not seen, thongh 
nun’s-veiling, albatross, and materials of that kind need 
some little drapery. It is, however, not bunched, but falls 
simply in straight folds, 

The true short waist gains ground slowly, for many 


) dresses are made with the quite long bodice, and then 
} sashes, wide belts, etc., are worn to give the figure the 
’ slender appearance with a shortened waist. This is a good 
} compromise ; the very short waists are not graceful, and the 


very long ones no more so, for they give a stiffness to the 


: figure which is quite unnatural. 


Skirts are narrow, close-fitting on the hips, and define 


) the figure quite closely, the steels or cushions at the back 


being very small, 

Trains are ouce more worn quite generally for those 
dresses reserved for house-wear, but the trains are not long, 
and, for simple dresses, are not trimmed ; they are narrow, 


, and cut with rounded points at the bottom, and put on in 
> wide plaits at the waist. 


Bodices, of silk or woolen stuffs, have usually collars, or 
revers, or fullness of some kind; in fact, a plain bodice 
plainly buttoned from neck to waist, as in the old “ tailor- 
made dress’’ days, is seldom seen. In fact, it is in the 
bodice that the wearer shows the wit, and neve was there 
so much variety and oddity displayed in this matter before. 

Accordeon-plaited skirts are fashionable for gauzes aud 
thf woolen materials, even black and white laces being 
laid in these plaits, which are usually very narrow, like 
narrow kilt-plaiting, only that it is done by machinery and 
is not caught across by tapes heneath. 

Mantles are short at the back, but have long narrow ends 


$ in front ; jackets are short, and spring cloaks or ulsters are 


quite long. 
Wraps of medium length are not fashionable. Summer 
cloths of light weight are used for these wraps, and, with 


; pongees, will be very popular for traveling-purposes, 


Bonnets are close to the head at the back, not very high 


$ in the crown, and are as popular when small and rather close 


to the face, as of the Directory style, with a large scoop 
front, which is usually very unbecoming. 
Hats are lower in the crown, but of wider brim than those 


> worn for the past four years, and many large irregular- 


shaped hats are worn; these are picturesque, but not suit- 
able for women of middle age. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER, 
Rue ves Perirs Caamps. 

We have just got used to the graceful and becoming boa 
when we are enjoined by fashion to substitute in its place 
the deep-pointed fur collar or the long -flat tippet so long 
in vogue with our grandmothers. Not that ladies will cease 
to wear boas for a good while to come—that fashion, having 
returned, has come to stay ; but some of the ultra-fashionables 
will adopt the new styles of throat-covering in furasa matter 
cf course. There is also talk of reviving the gigantic 
muffs of past generations; but, so far, this project has not 
advanced beyond talk, and the lady who would make her 
appearance in public, carrying one of those huge articles, 
would simply look absurd. It is not well to be too far in 
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advance of a fashion, any more than it is to be too far 
behind it. 


of coiffure, has been the adoption of the long looped braid ‘ 


at the back of the head, in place of the figure-of-eight twist 
at its summit. The new coiffure has the advantage of 
making the wearer look much more youthful, and also 
of admitting of the introduction of false hair, thus giving 
a greater look of dressiness and amplitude to the Wearer's 
tresses. The fringe on the forehead maintains its pop- 
ularity; and certainly it takes a brow of exceptional 
perfection of form to stand being left entirely bare. This 
fringe is never left straight, but is curled into soft rings 
reaching half-way between the hair-line and the eyebrows. 
The looped braid at the back may be clasped with a broad 
brooch in tortoise-shell, which holds the loop securely in 
its place and is very ornamental. Blonde tortoise-shell is 


worn by brunettes, and dark shell by fair-haired ladies. $ 


These brooches are repeated in Rhinestones, for full-dress 
wear. A more elaborate style of coiffure for balls or soirées 
repeats the Marie-Antoinette fashion, with a round group 
of highly-frizzed curls in the centre of the raised roll of 
hair just above the forehead. Very few ornaments are worn 
in the hair except the brooch aforesaid, The favorite of 
these few is an aigrette composed of a bow of ribbon, in the 
centre of which is placed one or two long pen-feathers of 
the same color as the ribbon or a cluster of the fine filaments 
of the, heron’s crest. This is worn at the left side of the 
head. 

Walking -dresses continue to present the same aspect 
of severe simplicity that characterized them at the begin- 
ning of the winter. 
waist to hem, or slightly draped back and front, and parting 
at the left side to show a braided panel, continue fashionable. 
Sometimes, the short cloth skirt is finished with a very wide 
band of fur, the short jacket being bordered with narrower 
bands. Beaver and black Astrakhan are extensively used 
for these trimmings. The first-named fur looks well on 
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adays, aud may no longer be termed ‘* morning-w rappers’: 


° there is a wide distinction between the two. It is ontrary to 
The most decided innovation of the season, in the matter } 


§ 
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; stripes. 


§ 


5 


Skirts made with large flat plaits from } 


5 


$ carnations. 


black, or brown, or dark-blue, and the Astrakhan shows } 


to advantage on marine-blue, brown, dark-green, or dark 


brick-red. A very tasteful style for a house-dress is to have >} 


the corsage made in the jacket-form, of velvet; 
vest in crape, of some bright contrasting hue, laid in flat 


or sicilienne, in the same color as the jacket, but two shades 
lighter. One toilette in that style which has been shown 
to me had the jacket in sapphire-blue velvet, the vest in 
gold-colored crape, and the skirt in electric-blue sicilienne. 
Another had the jacket in dark-green velvet, the skirt in 
willow-green faille, and the vest in pale rose-pink crape. 
A pretty combination is two shades of terra-cotta with 
black velvet. 

For young ladies with very slender figures, the Figaro 
or Spanish jacket, set on the corsage of a dinner or recep- 
tion toilette, is advantageous, as giving breadth tb the bust 
and shoulders. This jacket is sometimes simulated in crape, 
starting from the side-seams of the corsage. But this 
fashion, like that of the wide Directoire sash, is impossible 
for any lady having a tendency to stoutness, while a finely- 
molded form is concealed by it. 


with the $ 


; propriety for her to do so in a tea-gown 


all the laws of Parisian etiquette for a lady to receive callers 
in a morning-wrapper, and it is the height of elegance and 
For this last 
style, one can choose between an Uriental jacket in velvet, 


¢ bordered with gold braid, aud having a train in brocade 


and a skirt-frout and full shirt-vest in crape, all in the 
same shade of gulden-brown or young-leaf green, or a 
Princess-cut dress in electric-blue brocade, made with 
a vest aud skirt-front in creyette-pink crape, and having 
a shower of crevette-pink watered ribbons falling over the 
skirt at the left side. 

For morning-wear are shown soft flannels in wide 
alternate stripes of cream-white and dark-blue or crimson, 


2 made up with cuffs and collar of velvet to match the colored 


Then there are matinées in cream-white cashmere 
printed with scattered pink roses, and made up with ruffles 
of wide white lace and innumerable loups-and-euds of moss- 
green and pale-pink faille ribbons, These 
skirts of the printed or of plain cream-white cashmere. 
For wealthy purchasers and fur very grand full-dress 
toilettes, hand-embroidery in pale-hued colored silks inter- 
mixed with gold thread is the adornment that is universally 
preferred, Side-panels and skirt-fronts in cream - white 
peau-de-soie, embroidered all over with a device of scat- 
tered field - flowers or carnations, are used to decorate 
ball-dresses in velvet or brocade. The Queen of Portugal 
has ordered, in Paris, a great many embroidered dresses. 
One of these was a carriage-dress in old-rose faille, the long 
polonaise and the skirt bordered with many-tinted carna- 
tions, worked in floss-silk in subdued shades. The bonnet, 
ordered to match this exquisite dress, was in old-rose tulle 
and gold lace, nearly covered with clusters of artificial 


are worn over 


Lucy H. Hoorex. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
1.—Boy’s CostuME, OF STRIPED AND DIAGONAL 
The knickerbocker pants are of the diagonal serge, 


Fig. 
SERGE. 


3 trimmed with two rows of narrow worsted braid; three 
crossed folds ; aud the skirt in armure silk, or peau-de-soie, } 
> laid in tucks at the shoulders ; back and front, forming a 
loose blouse from shoulders, which is held in place by belt 


2g and buckle. 


The fashion for plain tailor-made suits has almost entirely { 


passed away, and cloth dresses are now elaborately trimmed 
with passementerie, or are covered with a delicate pattern 


in hand-embroidery, which makes the costume as costly, } 


if more durable, than one in velvet would be. Velvet walk- 


5 


ing-costumes—or, rather, carriage-dresses—are composed ; 


of plain and stamped velvet, in combination and in the 
same shade and nearly equal proportions, One of these, 


lately prepared for the trousseau of an American belle, 

was in dark emerald-green plain and stamped velvet, and 

having girdle, cuffs, and collar in gold passementerie. 
Tea-gowns are very elaborate and elegant urticles, now- 


buttons. The blouse isof the striped material ; the fullness 


Loose coat-sleeves, and turn-over collar 

Fig. 11.—Pa.etot, ror Girt or Eigut To Ten YEARS, OF 
PLaip CLotn. The garment is cut with loose fronts ; tight- 
fitting back, to waist-line. The fullness of the skirt is put 
into two wicie box-plaits, The waist is defined by a wide belt 
of the material. A shoulder-cape turns back with revers 
in front on the lower cape. The upper one fits under the 
revers of the other. High standing collar. 

Fig. 11,—Hovuse- Dress, or Terra-Cotra CasHMerr, 
for young girl. The underskirt is laid in fine kilt-plaits. 
The full waist is plaited into a yoke, over which is wern a 
small yoke-shaped collar, edged with embossed velvet ; cuffs 
to match. The sleeves are full. The pretty tunic is looped 
on the left side, and ribbon belt with loops-and-ends finishes 
the costume. 

Fic. 1v.—Costume For Boy, or Draconat CLOTH OR SERGE 
in any self-color. The skirt is kilted on to a petticoat waist. 
The under vest is composed of velvet to match, separated 
by bands of fancy worsted braid. The upper part is of the 
material, plaited. Standing collar of the braid. Open 
jacket, simply stitched on the front edges. Cuffs and 
pockets. 

Fic. v.—Har, or Fett, for boy of six years. It is bound 
with gros-grain ribbon to match, has a band of same ribbon 
around the crown, tied in bow at the left side, and orna- 
mented by two short quills. 
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MRS. HARRISON, 





WHITE HOUSE. 


THE NEW MISTRESS OF THE 














WATCHING THE BIRDS. [See the Story, ‘What Stood Between.””} 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 





























HOUSE-DRESS. SURAH BODICE. HAT. 
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HAT. TRAVELING-OOAT. 












































SLEEVE. 
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HOUSE-DRESS. HAT. NEW-STYLE WA 






































PARASOL. BONNET. WALKING-DRES®S. 









































NAPKIN-RING, 


WITH DETAIL. 





EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 
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BRAIDING FOR DRESS, VEST, Erc. CROSS-STITCH FOR TOWEL. 
































FLOWER OF LOVE. _ 








SCHOTTISCHE. 
As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Bighth 8t., Philadelphia. 
prem ye. BOGGETTI, 





Tempo di Schottische. 
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FLOWERS OF LOVE SCHOTTISCHE. 
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HOUSE-DRESS. WALKING-DRESS. 

















